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VICTORY 


Atomic Bombshell 
.s. COLUM GILFILLAN 


4 


birders Worl doy James T. Shotwell. 


In no other war, and in no other 
country, have greater precautions 
been taken by military leaders and 
industry to safeguard the lives of 
fighting men. 
Protection of artificial fog to con- 

ceal troop movements... Warmth of 
electric blankets to protect wounded 
airmen ...Better chances of rescue 
for men shipwrecked or shot down at 
sea...these are just some of the 

things that U.S. commanders asked 
for to protect American troops. 

~ On this page are a few of these war 
machines that save lives—in which 
G-E research and engineering played 
a part. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


Stealing the enemy's eyes. Our soldiers 
carry their ‘‘fog’”’ with them, mobile 
smoke generators that blanket whole 


petes areas: in dense white mist. New 


: American lives at fighting front 
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DIRECTORY OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Social, Economic and International Planning 


AMERICAN COUNCIL, INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC 
RELATIONS, 1 East 54th Street, New York 22, 


N. Y. Research and study organization on 
the Pacific area problems as they affect 
America. 

Special pamphlet offer on British-American 
Telations;: COOPERATION FOR WHAT? 
U. S. & BRITISH COMMONWEALTH; 
SPEAKING OF INDIA; MEET THE 
ANZAUS; LABOR -iN AUSYLRALIA. 
Complete packet . . . 40c. 

Also available—popularly written pamphlets 
on the Philippines, Pacific Islands, Japan, 
China, U.S.S.R. Write for complete pam- 
phlet list. 
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AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
(QUAKERS)—20 South 12th Street, Philadel- 


‘ibe 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. Pickett, 
xecutive Secretary. “Whatever .concerns 
human beings in distress, whatever may help 
free individuals, groups and nations from 
fear, hate or narrowness—these are subjects 
for the Committee’s consideration.” Present 
projects include civilian relief operations in 
France, China,’ and India; aid to refugees, 
aliens and Japanese Americans in the United 
States with overseas activities in Switzerland, 
Italy and Hawaii; enrollment of students and 
other volunteers in work camp projects in the 
United States and Mexico to improve social- 
industrial and race relations; Institutes of 
International Relations to promote study of 
religious and economic bases for peace and 
Postwar reconstruction; administration of Ci- 
vilian Public Service Camps for religious 
conscientious objectors in cooperation with 
other agencies. 


Since 1917 AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS has 


concerned itself with protection of rights of 
ews. Activities now embrace situation in 
nited States, Latin America, and Europe. 
Its program includes defense against anti- 
Semitic propaganda, combating economic dis- 
crimination, law and legislation with a view 
to strengthening democracy, political repre- 
sentation on behalf of rights of Jews, and 
amelioration of conditions for refugees; par- 
ticipation in war program of United States; 
preparation for reestablishment of Jewish 
rights at end of war. 
Toward this end it has set up, in cooperation 
with the World Jewish Congress, an Insti- 
tution of Jewish Affairs now studying facts 
of Jewish life with a view to establishin 
basis on which rights may be claimed at end 
of war. 


Also engaged, together with World Jewish” 


Congress, in political negotiations with demo- 
eratic governments with a view to securing 
sympathetic support for post-war rights. 

Has recently established - Inter-American 
Jewish Council for inter-American Jewish 
community cooperation in behalf of post-war 
Jewish reconstruction and strengthening of 
democracy. 1834 Broadway, New York City. 


“2 : 
-AMERICAN RUSSIAN CULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
; _ —Devoted to strengthening cultural ties 
between U. S. and U. S. S. R._ Lectures, 
‘ Public Events Exhibitions, Classes, Private 
and Group Lessons in Russian given by 
4 - graduates of Russian Universities. For full 
r information address American Russian Cul- 
1 d tural Ass’n., 200 West 57th St., New York 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC ADMINIS- 
- TRATION, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37A, 


Pa 
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Illinois. A national organization to advance 
the science of public administration. All 
members receive official quarterly journal 
Public Administration Review, which presents 
articles on current administrative practices. 
Discussion groups for members in metro- 
politan areas. Membership $5. 


‘THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANACE?S? ASSO. 
CIATION, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago. To 


aid in improving municipal adminisis:auun (1) 
annually issues The Municipal Year Book, 
an encyclopedia of information about munici- 
al activities in the 2,042 United States 
ties over 5,000; (2) publishes Public Man- 


B’NAI B’RITH— Oldest and largest national Jew- 


ish service and fraternal organization whése 
program embraces manifold activities in war 
service, Americanism, youth welfare, war re- 
lief, education, community and social service, 
inter-faith good will, defense of Jewish rights 
and philanthropy. Membership 200,000 in- 
cluding women’s auxiljaries and junior units 
—1003 K Street, biWy Washington, D. C. 
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BUREAU OF 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION, 
1697 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. H. H. 
Giles, Executive Director. A non-profit 
agency committed to long-term educational 
work with schools so that Americans who are 
of many different religious beliefs, racial 
strains, and ethnic origins will live together 
in harmony and with mutual respect. 


The Bureau (1) works with school adminis- 
trators and teachers to develop local and 
city-wide programs of intercultural educa- 
tion; (2) promotes intensive experimentation 
and study of methods; (3) publishes books 
for teachers and children; (4) reprints and 
distributes materials and audio-visual aids 
suitable for school and community. groups; 
(5S) serves as a center for consultation; (6) 
offers teachers in-service courses in intercul- 
tural education; (7) sponsors leadership train- 
ing and intercultural education workshops. 


Information concerning publications and other 
activities sent on request. 
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NATIONAL CONGRESS 


OF PARENTS AND 

TEACHERS— An _ educational organization of 
over three million men and women, working 
together in 28,000 local associations to pro- 
mote the welfare of children and youth. 
Conduct a nation-wide program devoted to 
home and school education, parent education, 
health and social services. One of its major 
projects is the preparation and distribution 
of Parent-Teacher publications, among which 
are the “National Parent-Teacher,’ official 
magazine, and a monthly Bulletin, both issued 
on a subscription basis; Proceedings of An- 
nual Meetings; Community Life in a Democ- 
racy; The Parent-Teacher Organization, Its 
Origin and Development. Write: Mrs. William 
A. Hastings, President, 600 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE, 348 Engineers’ 


Building,» Cleveland 14, Ohio. A voluntary 
organization founded in 1899 to awaken 
consumers’ responsibility for conditions under 
which goods are made and distributed, and 
through investigation, education, and legis- 
lation to promote fair labor standards. Mini- 
mum membership fee including quarterly 
bulletin, $2.00. Elizabeth S. Magee, General 
Secretary. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 1819 


roadway, New York 23, N. Y. FIFTY 
YEARS’ SERVICE TO FAITH AND 
HUMANITY. SERVICE TO FOREIGN 


BORN—immigrant aid, port and dock work, 
naturalization aid, Americanization classes, 
location of relatives in war-separated families. 
SOCIAL WELFARE AND WAR ACTIVI- 
TIES—Council houses and clubs, nurseries, 
clinics; scholarships, camps, teen-age canteens; 
work with handicapped. Participation in 
national wartime programs through educa- 
tional projects and community activities. 
EDUCATION DIVISION — Contemporary 
Jewish affairs, international relations and 
peace, social legislation. Study groups under 
national direction keep Jewish women through- 
out country alert to vital current issues. 215 
Senior Sections in United States. 100 Junior 
and Councilette Sections. 65,000 members. 
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THE POST WAR WORLD COUNCIL, a non-parti- 


san, non-profit organization, was formed for 
the purpose of focusing the attention of the 
liberal opinion-forming public upon major 
political and social issues which are vital to 
lasting peace. ; ett: : 

The PWWC issues news releases and pub- 
lishes pamphlets and a monthly News Bul- 
letin on yital issues contributing somethin 
positive to buttress the hope and sanity o 


this postwar world and to combat the con- 


fusion it is in. 


If interested in further details or member-— 


ship, send your name and address to: POST 

WAR WORLD COUNCIL, 112 East 

Street, New York 3, New York. 
AK 2 isd a ? / 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION FOR CONSTITU- 
TIONAL LIBERTIES— 205 East 42 St., Room 

1613, New York 17, N. Y. A _ national 
federation through which labor, church, civic, 
fraternal and farm organizations, as well as 
individual citizens, work to protect and 
extend civil rights in the tradition of the 
American Constitution. ; Z 
Maintains a national office in New York, 
and a Washington Bureau to provide accurate 
and timely information on civil rights issues 
—through publications, meetings, and special 
legislative assistance. 
NFCL Subscription Service: $3 per year for 
individuals; $5 for organizations. 
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NATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE, 8 West 40 St., 
New York City 18,.is composed of repre- 
sentatives of ational men and women’s or- 
ganizations whose programs include in whole 
or in part an interest in world affairs. 
Through monthly meetings, special institutes 
and popular pamphlets, the Conference con- 
tributes to education of public opinion for an 
organized world. Publication list upon_re- 
quest. Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, Hon. 
President; Dr. John Paul Jones, President; 
Miss Jane Evans, Administrative Vice Presi- 


dent. 
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THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


ASSOCIATION. Christine Melcher, Executive 
Secretary, 82 Beaver Street, Room 510, New 
York 5, is the professional organization for 
counselors and others engaged and interested 
in vocational guidance, and the publishers of 
OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance 
Journal. 
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PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
Facts about America’s 10,000 publicly owned 
projects—Bi-monthly, illustrated Magazine 
and News Letter—Extensive Bulletin and 
leaflet service. ‘‘Studies in Public Power”— 
25 chapters—latest data on Bonneville, Grand 
Coulee, TVA and other federal and munici- 
pal projects—For individuals, study groups 
and organizations. Send 10c for descriptive 
booklet and samples. Full service $5.00 per 
year. Address: 127 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 2, Illinois. f 
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SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.— 112 East 19th. St., 
New York 3. A cooperative educational ; 
society built around a periodical rather than 
a campus, and carrying forward swift re- 
search and interpretation=in.the- fields, of 
family and child welfare, health, education, 
civics, industrial and race relations, and the 
common welfare. Publishes monthly Survey 
Graphic, Magazine of Social Interpretation 
without counterpart, and Survey Midmonthly, 
Journal of Social Work. Membership, $10, 
and upwards, 
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WORTN PEACE FOUNDATION—A non-profit, or- 
nization founded in 1910 by Edwin. Ginn 
ior the purpose of promoting peace, justice 
and good will among nations. This purpose 
is accomplished through the objective presen- 
tation and interpretation of the facts of 
American foreign relations through publica- 
tions, study groups and a Reference Service. 
Publications: Documents on American For- , s 
eign Relations, 1938—(annual); America : 
Looks Ahead (a pamphlet series); and other 
titles. : . 
The Foundation has available a pamphlet ced 
series entitled Problem Analyses. (1-XX, 
$1.00), published by the Universities “Com: > . 
mittee on Post-War International Problems. : 
Information concerning publications and other 3S 
activities sent on request. 40 Mt. Vernon te | 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. Vere 
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This DIRECTORY appears in Survey 
Graphic four times a year imeluding 


special numbers. Its columns are open to 


social action groups organized to promote 


good government, better education, city 


planning and housing, improved industrial 

and labor welations the safeguarding of 

civil Lberties, land conservation, study of 4 
_ the Arts—economic and social planning " 

in their widest aspirations. Rates are 
/ modest—Let the Advertising Department — 
tell you about them! “4 ale hi eee 
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Cllo Mom, (ES Me" 


BELL TELEPHONE 


Listen to ''The Telephone Hour"' 


every Monday e ening over NBC 


Prayer offered at the White House, 
August 19, 1945 


Ve offer thanks for the victory which Thou 
! given us and our allied nations. 

suide us until the wounds of battle are 
led, and men and nations live together in 
‘orld of peace. 

Nay we be worthy of the sacrifice of those 
» gave themselves for this moment. 

Telp us to know the end of battle is but 
beginning of opportunity. 


mong Ourselves 


ESSING NOT THE UNIMAGINABLE POSSIBILITIES 
good that open before us with the release 
atomic energy (see page 357) but the 
ally vast destructive force, thirty-four re- 
nus and civic leaders have appealed to 
sident Truman “to press for commitments 
all nations outlawing the atomic bomb.” 
testing against “all further use of the atom- 
yomb,” the group states: 
We have now brought forth the new 
pon that the world has been seeking and 
dreading. Now we shall have to take 
consequences. We are grateful for the 
ntific achievement that lies behind this 
pon, and we wish to see the new power 
rved for constructive, civilian uses. The 
itual nature of man is challenged to achieve 
But, if once we legitimatize use .of the 
nic bomb for enemy destruction, no power 
again bring this new death-energy within 
nds.” 
mong the signers are Professors Roland 
Bainton and Robert F. Calhoun of Yale 
inity School; Charles Iglehart, Walter F. 
ison, Arthur L. Swift, Jr., of Union Theo- 
cal Seminary; Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
amunity Church, New York; Rev. George 
Buttrick, Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
rch, New York; Rev. James Myers, Fed- 
Council of Churches; Rev. Ernest Fre- 
at Tittle, First Methodist Church, Evans- 
Ill; Rev. Edwin McNeill Poteat, presi- 
t, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 


yey Graphic READERS AND EDITORS HAVE 
ered a special loss in the death at 74 of 
Hugh Cabot, former member of the Mayo 
lic, 2 noted surgeon who was as deeply 
serned with improvements in the distribu- 
‘of medical care as he was with gains in 
techniques of his profession. Again and 
in this staff turned to him for advice and 
yestion on the handling of material on 
lical economics, and over the years ‘he 
n wrote for us on topics in this field. The 


s of his best known books, “The Doctor’s : 


* and “The Patient’s Dilemma,” testify to 
impatience with what he called the “anti- 
ted free system of private medical prac- 
” His last article for us, “The Lesson of 
Rejectees” published in a special number 
“Fitness for Freedom” (March 1942), 
yzed the health findings of selective 
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Cabinet Post. for the Home Front 
a by Leonard W. Mayo 
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ntary Agencies’ Role in Europe 
by Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 


Visitor en Route by Mabel J. Remmers— 
e in Washington by Rilla Schroeder 
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Cooperative 


service, and predicted far-reaching reforms in 
the distribution of medical care. 

With characteristic vigor, he wrote: “The 
most striking lesson to be learned from the 
fact that something like half of those who 
should be the fittest people in the country have 
been rejected for military service is that we 
have been caught squarely in the trap of our 
own complacency. . . . The only valid conclu- 
sion, so plain that he who runs may read, is 
that our present methods have failed to pro- 
duce fit people. Distribution of medical care 
has been uneven. Little attempt has been 
made to avoid waste of time, money, and 
duplication of expensive equipment. Sound 


economic and financial principles have been | 


neglected or disregarded and, as a result, costs 
have been unnecessarily high. In a word, we 
have been asked to be satisfied with methods 
quite out of step with modern social condi- 
tions. Most of the remediable defects found 
in the draftees spring from inability to pay 
the bills which are often beyond the people’s 
means. ~ 

By THE TIME THIS ISSUE IS IN THE MAILS, 
President Truman probably will have made 


, 


Joint ppbscription to Survey Graphic and Surve 
embership in Survey Associates, 


Midmonthly: Year, $5. 


ne., including a joint subscription: Year, $10. 


public further details of the program for uni- 
versal military training for American youth, 
to which he referred in his press conference 
on August 16. Those like-minded with V. T. 
Thayer, the educator who in the July Survey 
Graphic raised the question, “Why Postwar 
Conscription Now?” will await with,.some 
anxiety the statement of the plan which the 
administration will sponsor. President Truman 
stated, according to The New York Times, 
that the program was for universal military 
training, not for peacetime conscription. He 
declined to answer further questions on the 
proposal at that time. © 


Cart Von Doren, Criirron. FADIMAN, AND 
Lewis Gannett will be the judges in a contest 
announced by the publishing firm of Julian 
Messner to find the book “which can reach 
the widest public while effectively combating 


group prejudices in America—racial, religious, 


economic, or social.” There is no restriction 
on subject matter or form, and the contest .s 
open to established writers and newcomers, 
with a prize of $3,000. 

Details from the publisher, 8 West 40 Street, 
New York 18. 
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: Cartoon by Fitzpatrick in the St, Louis Post-Dispate 


_-A NEW ERA IN MAN'S UNDERSTANDING OF NATURE'S FORCES zB: 


—President Truman 


The Atomic Bombshell 


New vistas of health and happiness stretch ahead of us—if mankind can learn to 


use for good, and not for destruction, the mind-numbing power we have unleashed. 


(B PHYSICISTS DROPPED AS GREAT A BOMB- 
:l into our technology and general way 
‘life as into Hiroshima, with their first 
actical utilization of atomic energy, per- 
os the greatest invention of all time. For 
2 pinch of Uranium 235 can do the work 
mighty engines, here is a power for 
rolution—not just of all our wheels and 
our heating, but power in international 
ations and institutions as well. In this 
icle, we shall attempt to foresee some of 
ese social effects. : 

In discussing this aspect of the headline 
WS, we can profit by the guarded. fore- 
its of the physicists today, which indicate 
sat future peacetime utilities for the in- 
ation. I shall take these as my premise, 
thout attempting to enlarge on the tenta- 
e forecasts of the physical authorities. 
While there is little that can yet be said 
sitively about productive applications of 
in’s new knowledge,-we can _ indicate 
nething of probabilities, sequences, link- 
es. The further conclusions may be filled 
as the indicated doors open. And it may 
worthwhile to ask some questions we can 
t answer, but that civilization must 


swer, and pretty quickly, if it is to endure. 


War Effects 


tt experimental atomic bombs did to 


Let us only add that apparently the 
force could be added to rockets and 
propellants likewise. This would mean 
bombs of vast range and speed, radio 
and much too swift for defenders 
hoot down, though the same energy 
also power airplanes of incredible 


eed-up all warships, from torpedo 
battleship. Its most dramatic effect 


d the 


indictive 


roshima and Nagasaki need not be re- 


an pilot could stand. It could power 


be on the submarine, since this source. 


S. COLUM GILFILLAN 


—By a social scientist, whose specialty 
is the social cause and effect of inven- 
tions and patents. Mr. Gilfillan is a 
research associate of the University of 
Chicago. He is the author of several 
books and numerous articles in his field, 
including “The Sociology of Invention” 
(1935), and the chapter on “Social 
Effects of Invention” in the report on 
“Technical Trends and National Pol- 
icy”, published by the National Re- 


sources Committee (1937). 


rays long after explosion. Perhaps most 
spectacular of all these grim potentialities is 
rocket bombing of cities from a distance. 

It is an old maxim of warfare that every 
invention of offense produces a correspond- 
ing defense. But that action and reaction 
seem to be running down. In the past when 
-armor or weapons failed, armies retired to 
fight from a greater distance; but if we 


must now retire one hundred or several 


hundred miles, that leaves a lot of territory 
without defense. 

Aviation even at present speed and range, 
almost baffles defense. Although it is now 
more than half a century since the French 
army subsidized Ader’s airplane; we can 
retaliate against air attacks, but we cannot 
prevent them if the air forces are near 
equality. The buzz bomb and rocket bomb 
may be still harder to stop. 

Against the atomic bomb, rocket or shell, 
no defense seems possible. 

Large atomic missiles are not instructed 

in the laws of war. They are bound to kill 
more civilians than soldiers, and burn the 
homes with the war plants. Total war is 
now the only way war can be waged, and 
this calls for total defense and fosters totali- 
tarian conceptions of life and government. 
It is not a good situation for democracy, 
popular decisions, international trust, legal 
processes between nations, freedom from 
~ fear. Except for one fact, the only fountain 
of hope: The very terror of this future, at 


the climax of a long and exhausting war, . 
_ may lead men to see that war itself must be _ 


prevented. (See page 359.) 
mes A Sayre years a ‘ . 3 ml 
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_ Katanga (Congo), Russia, Norway, Corn- fe z 


Could atomic energy be barred from war, 
or barred at least from missiles? Poison gas 
and germ warfare have been barred, at least 
temporarily, and various limitations of war 
maintained. That might be a temporary ex- 
pedient, but not when atomic power goes 
into general civil use. And certainly not 
securely.” However, few of us can contem- 
plate the possibility of another war even 
without this latest improvement, a war of 
aviation, and rocket bombs filled with TNT. 

There is an unparalleled opportunity be- 
fore the Big Three-to-Five. If they can main- 
tain faithful, self-sacrificing harmony they 
have, on the side of peace and order, their 
present habit of cooperation, the terror of 
atomhic power, the governmental monopoly 
of the dangerous novelty, its remoteness 
from general interference, the awe in which 
it is held by voter and politician. 4 


Supply and Location of Uranium 


An interesting and important question is, 
who will control the sources of the new 
power? Several other elements may be used 
atomically. But plutonium, produced from 
Uranium 235, is the present source of this 
power. Uranium is found in 114 different 
minerals, widely scattered, but in small 
pockets, where the assay often runs from 
1 to 50 percent (richer than almost any 
gold ore), and the uranium is associated 
with radium, vanadium, cobalt, nickel, and 
other valuable metals. There are two chief 
ores. One is pitchblende, the classic min- 
eral which gave us five new elements. The 
other important ore is carnotite, from Utah 
and Colorado. We: 

The great present source of uranium is 
at Great Bear Lake in northern Canada. 
Other important deposits are located in 


wall, Madagascar, and Portugal. Thus all = 
our important friends are provided, and 
none of our enemies. The supply looks suf- __ 
ficient, especially in view of future inven- 
tion, and future prospecting for this metal — 


industrial explosives. Sometimes these need 
low temperatures or slow action; but atomic 
force would seem especially useful for shat- 
tering rock and hurling great masses of 
earth, with a few small drill holes. More- 
over, ways are known to. control the ex- 
plosive effect, as Prof. H. D. Smyth’s re- 
port indicates. 

Aviation, peaceful as well as military, 
should be a great field for atomic power, 
since there lightness is particularly valuable. 
Power plant and fuel make up about half 
the weight of the present plane, beside re- 
quiring more plane to support them; the 
useful load is about one seventh, which 
might be trebled, unless much higher speed 
were preferred. The power plants of today’s 
planes are also very costly and bulky, and 
spoil the streamlining and laminar flow. 


Industrial Uses 


The new power would seem easiest to 
apply in the combustion chamber for jet 
propulsion. Helicopters, their motors driven 
by tangential jets like lawn sprinklers, are 
a favored proposal, answering the problem 
of torque, and known for a century in fly- 
ing models. For rocket propulsion, beyond 
almost all atmospheric resistance, these 
planes might carry and vaporize by atomic 
heat some cheap liquid such as water. 
Possibly man will achieve trips around the 
nearby moon, though a hazard would be 
the frequency of meteors, each tiny as a 
grain of sand but deadly beyond our pro- 
tective curtain of atmosphere because of 
their high speed. 

Similarly, atomic power should be useful 
in all other kinds of- transportation, since 
ships, locomotives, trucks, and autos all need 
lightness. The gain would be more cargo 
capacity with less expense for fuel and for 
building and operating engines—or more 
speed with a lessened reduction of power 
cost. Probably more than half the cost of 
motor transport is for the fuel, oil, engine, 
and the enlarged and strengthened chassis 
and tires to sustain weight and vibration. In 
ships the proportion is smaller; in railways 
there are the economies of replacing loco- 
motives, tenders, and their vast fuel con- 
sumption. 

Next in the future, or perhaps earlier, we 
are likely to see a revolution in central 
power plants. Here weight saving is of no 
importance, but the saving in land in cities 
and the freedom from smoke would be 
great gains and may hasten conversion. 

Perhaps the last to be conquered, though 
the physicists are constantly predicting it, is 
heating, where coal and its apparatus have 
a much higher’ efficiency today than in 


power generation. It is an immense field, 


both industrial and domestic, taking about 
as much fuel as power production. Some 
large uses, of course, are brick, ceramics, 
glass and cement making, foods, and smelt- 


ing. Langer of the California Institute of © 


Technology thinks that iron will be smelted 
in the ore bed. 
Almost all industries, it is clear, would 
gain by cheaper power and heat, especially 
those that depend most on these factors, 


such as aluminum and magnesium smelt- 


ing, electro-chemistry generally. But some 
would suffer for the same reason, such as 
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engine and furnace building, and auto 
manufacturing. The railroads might lose 
at most the 40 percent of their revenue 
freight which is fuel; but they spend 9 
percent of their revenue for their own fuel, 
and should gain much more on high class 
freight from stimulated general business. 

How much are manufacturing and gen- 
eral production likely to be increased by 
cheaper, perhaps far cheaper power and 
heat? One analogy immediately suggests 1t- 
self—the Industrial Revolution. Yet did the 
power inventions (water power and then 
steam) create the revolution? Water power 
was two milleniums old, only less perfected 
that latterly. 

Between Roman times and the Industrial 
Revolution there was immense advance in 
technology and most ways of life, yet not 
one new source of power. 

The truth is that power is just one of 
many elements in the complexes that spell 
progress; and it takes years—has taken cen- 
turies in the past—to work out the new 
ways of using cheaper power. All in all the 
prospect of industrial and general advance 
glows with the new fire, but we cannot ex- 
pect that great changes in many industries 
will come in a year, or ten years. The in- 
ventions needed are too many and take too 
long to make under the present helter- 
skelter system of ordering and paying for 
them. 

Historical study shows that no invention 
has become great in less than twenty years, 
and the median modern interval between 
the dates of first patent or working model 
and commercial success is thirty-three years, 
with a dozen years more to large scale use. 
A patent is good for only seventeen years, 
and for fundamental inventions is useful 
only as a will-o’-the-wisp, a flickering chance 
of being richly repaid far in the future for 
great expenses now. If we want basic in- 
ventions fast we shall have to make up our 
minds to pay for them from the beginning, 
by such means as the Kilgore bill provides 
for governmental assistance. The federal 
government laid out two billions to create 
the atomic bomb alone, and many more 
war-spurred developments not yet mention- 
ed undoubtedly have had federal financing. 

We need to revamp our patent system, 
which has not had an essential change in 
two or three centuries, and is antediluvian 
and full of grasshoppers, including indus- 
trial monopolies and patent lawyers. 

Let us hope that at least the vast new 
atomic field, so fundamental and difficult as 
well as so dangerous, will continue to be 
financed and guided by government, and 
most vigorously. This need not exclude pri- 
vate inventors and corporations from adding 
their ideas, and being rewarded; but let us 
not blindly throw the whole business in the 


_ street to be scrambled for. We do not throw 


around our military secrets, nor permit any 
man alive to learn how to engrave every 


part of a dollar bill. 


_ Further Effects 


Almost all the effects we are foreseeing ~ should be vastly enhanced, always sup 


from atomic power fall in line with past 
trends established by other forces, notably 


the cheapening of heat and power by thou- 
sands of other inventions. The bombshell 


will speed civilization’s steps rather d 
direct them; for there are many other < 
very big and old forces involved. 

We must not overlook the proper me 
ing of the words “cause” and “effect.” 
effect of atomic power will not be the a1 
tion that will fly by it, but the excess « 
difference of that aviation over the aviat 
we should have arrived 4t anyway in | 
same period, had we continued along fan 
iar paths of flying progress. Today el 
tricity does many useful things, like pull 
trains, which it does not cause; the tra 
would be drawn by steam if not by el 
tricity, almost as well. 

Another consideration—all our talk 
based on the premise that atomic war dc 
not atomize us. With those chasteni 
thoughts on how slowly atomic power v 
be utilized if we do not speed its devel 
ment, and how destructively if we are 1 
able to control it, let us again glance 
some fields to be affected. 

Agriculture will be much helped 
cheaper power and heat, including petha 
small engines to power a hand tool, li 
those mechanisms used in industry whe 
there is an electric connection. At t 
same time there will be less need for hor: 
(and their fodder) and a great impetus 
the end of agriculture as we know it. TI 
will come by two routes, by synthesis a: 
mineral substitutes for farm products, ai 
by hydroponics or soilless agriculture. 

Health may be threatened by stray ne 
trons decreasing white blgod cells, or m 
be helped in many new ways, including 
radiation of deep cancer, air conditionir 
ultraviolet irradiation, smoke eliminatic 
dust precipitation, and study of phys 
logical processes by “tagged” radioacti 
atoms. , é 

Exhaustion of resources, such as oil, co 
and soil will be checked, and even trai 
mutation of elements finally accomplishe 

Cities may be more dispersed than ev 
not only by cheapened transportation, b 
by fear of bombing. 

If heat becomes very cheap, highwz 
might be built by simply fusing the grou: 
to smooth lava. a 

Gold may gain a new utility in the ref 
ing of uranium. It may also become 
waste product and a nuisance. 

Big business seems likely to be better al 
to take advantage of these novelties th 
small firms, at least if the invention a 
patent situation is not changed. é 
_ Science has its prestige enhanced, and 1 
helplessness of the common man is ag: 
emphasized. All his education in popu 
science makes him a good audience, but 
is convinced that the scientists must cont 
matters. ; 

Government acquires new responsibiliti 
and a new prestige from the creation a 
possession of such an awful and benefice 
power—like the Oriental king who list 
among his titles *‘Possessor of the Sac 
Umbrellas ee gu, . 

Prosperity and every type of wel 


ing that the people choose rulers with 
brains and conscience (and it will t 
them) to see that atomic power is \ 
rationally and not for war, 


~~... a 
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July 16 on the New Mexico desert—a blinding flash, then a cloud of smoke and dust billowing seven miles into the air 


An Interdependent World 


The blaze of man’s first release of atomic energy lights with ruthless clarity the 
need for such mechanisms of. planetary justice and order as are blueprinted here. 


ARS AGO WALTER WEYL, THAT MOST 
oughtful observer of the American way 
life, coined a phrase which is applicable 

most good-intentioned people. He 
ote with kindly but penetrating judg- 
ent about “the tired liberal.” It is a 
fase which explains much of history. 
uls business of making things better is 
her an uncomfortable and even an ex- 
usting process; we need to pause and 
ch our breath, to take a mental or even 
mild moral holiday from time to time 
become tiresome to those who want to 
joy life without having to be too serious 
the time. 


No Time to Be Tired 


At the time he wrote, Walter Weyl was 
nking only of the domestic scene. The 
akening of the conscience of America in 


— 


"he news of the atomic bomb came after this 
cle was written. It undoubtedly called for a 
nsideration of much in both national and inter- 
ional politics, so much indeed that it must receive 
cial treatment. One thing, however, can be said 
r: Far from rendering the charter obsolete or 
alid, the control of atomic energy makes it all 
‘More imperative to have an international organi- 

m for the maintenance of peace. Moreover, the 
nomic organization outlined in this article will 
lish the necessary instruments for the new regime 
international affairs, a regime which is. now abso- 
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of even the young reformers. 


JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


—By a foremost American authority on 
international relations, who writes out 
of his firsthand knowledge of how the 
Charter of the United Nations was 
shaped. Professor of history at Colum- 
bia University, chairman of the Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, Mr. Shotwell was a chairman of 
the consultants at San Francisco. 

This is the sixth of his series of 
Survey Graphic articles, “Bridges to 
the Future.” 


the early years of the twentieth century 


to “the shame of the cities’ and to the: 


ruthless character of feudal business was 
giving way to a tendency to accept things 
as they are. “Onward Christian Soldiers,” 
the battle hymn of the Bull Moose move- 
ment, was no longer stirring the pulses 
Although 
the reform movement went on unabated in 
certain sections of the country, the “New 
Freedom” of Woodrow Wilson was in 
somewhat quieter mood. 

This reminder of our domestic history 
is pertinent now as we view the great re- 


form in international -history symbolized. 


by the Charter of the United Nations. 


’ 


Never has so great a reform swept over 
the United States with greater power than 
that involved: in the acceptance of the 
Charter. The change in outlook is revo- 
lutionary. 

It is hard to realize now that only a 
few years ago the United States reached 
the farthest point of isolation in all its 
history in the formal assertion of the re- 
nunciation of any moral duties connected 
with the maintenance of peace among other 
nations. The so-called neutrality acts, to 
which even President Franklin Roosevelt 
felt obliged to give his sanction, were based 
upon the principle that our abstention from 
involvement in the wars of other nations 
was the prime duty of American statesman- 
ship, and that help to an innocent victim 
of aggression was none of our business. 

The swing from that extreme isolationist 
position to the frank acceptance of joint 
responsibility with other nations for the 
maintenance of world peace shows how rap- 
idly and how well a democracy can learn 
the lessons of history. But so great a 
change in outlook makes thoughtful ob- 
servers anxious as to its fundamental 
strength and lasting quality. The task be- 
fore us now is to insure that there shall 
be no serious relapse from the high pur- 
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poses and principles set forth in the Char- 
ter. 


There have been a number of notable 
reminders of the need of maintaining a 
steady and sure course toward the goals 
set forth in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. When to the surprise of the entire 
world all opposition to its ratification died 
out in the United States. Senate, Senator 
Fulbright, one of the most farsighted cham- 
pions of international cooperation, was 
quoted as having said that perhaps the 
Charter had been over-sold to the Ameri- 
ean people. He apparently had in mind 
the fact that the actions of nations are 
determined by their changing interests 
rather than by their past history, and that 
politics are more vital than constitutional 
law. Therefore, when the crises of the 
future test the strength of the Charter, 
it must be supported by more than the pass- 
ing sentiment of today. It must be in- 
tegrated into the life of the nation. 


This task of national and international 
education is the compelling duty of to- 
day. Neither war-weariness nor the dis- 
turbance of any political crises should be 
allowed to turn us aside from the work 
unfinished at San Francisco. No one has 
stated the duty which confronts us now 
more clearly than President Truman him- 
self. On the Monday following the rati- 
fication of the Charter he seut the follow- 
ing cable from Potsdam to Clark M. 
Eichelberger, director of the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations: 


“The ratification of the Charter of the 
United Nations by the Senate is not so 
much an end as a beginning. The Sen- 
ate has done its work and done it wisely 
and promptly and with courage. It re- 
mains now for the people of the United 
States to see to it that the Charter works 
insofar as it lies within their power to 
make it work. 

“Only if they understand what the Char- 
ter is and what it can miean to the peace 
of the world will the document become 
a living human reality. We must all 
hope that the people of this country and 
the peoples of the rest of the United Na- 
tions will inform themselves of the pos- 
sibilities which the Charter opens to them 
and will make the Organization of the 
United Nations their common instrument 
to achieve their common purpose. 

“Organizations and individuals working 
toward the fullest possible understanding 
of the Charter of the United Nations de- 
serve the gratitude and support of all of 


” , 


us. 


A Test of Democracy 


The fulfillment of this charge from the 
President of the United States is not so 
€asy as it seems.» It is a test of the in- 


telligence of democracy, for the problems - 


which confront us are unfamiliar to most 
people and some of them call for more 
knowledge of history and politics than 
most citizens possess. 

Fortunately, however, the main outlines 
of the problems of international relations 
are as definite and clear-cut as those of 
domestic politics. As I have insisted on 
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many occasions, we must divide the wide 
area of international relations into three 
relatively independent fields—those of se- 
curity, justice, and welfare. 

The problems of justice are the most 
technical of all and upon the whole can 
be left to specialists. 

The problems of security are those 
which depend in the last analysis upon 
two safeguards of peace: policing, in which 
the great Powers are chiefly involved, and 
the pacific means of settlement provided 
in the Charter. 

The problems of welfare are by far the 
most difficult to define and agree upon. 
This is because they are the most inti- 
mate and constant, being problems of the 
daily life. We are confronted with the 
paradox that the things best known and 
most deeply rooted in the experience of 
each nation are, on that very account, 
more difficult to solve internationally than 
if they were more infrequent or incidental. 


Economic and Social Problems 


It is but natural that public attention 
should fasten itself first upon the’ prob- 
lem of security, for it has all of. the ele- 
ments of drama and the possibility of 
high tragedy. Compared with it the 
problems of welfare’ are relatively dull 
and commonplace., Freedom from fear 
somehow seems to be a more glowing 
achievement than freedom from want or 
freedom of speech or thought. Yet most 
wars spring from either economic causes 
or the suppression of human rights. 

The recognition of the interplay of the 
Four Freedoms as the essential basis for 
peace is the outstanding and unique con? 
tribution of the Charter of the United 
Nations. There was only a single sentence 
in the old Treaty of Versailles which bore 
upon this fundamental fact. It was in the 
preamble of the constitution of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, where it oc- 
curred somewhat casually, to furnish a link 
with the League of Nations: 

“Whereas the League of Nations has for 
its object the establishment of universal 
peace, and such a peace can be established 
only if it is based upon social justice. . . .” 

The Covenant itself had no such paral- 
lel text, although it made provision for 
the extension of social justice and gen- 
eral welfare in a whole series of clauses 
under which the technical commissions of 
the League carried on its most successful 
activities. The Charter, on the contrary, 
built up out of the skeleton text of the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conference an elaborate series 


of provisions covering almost the whole 


range of peacetime international relations. 
The best introduction to this section of 
the Charter, as indeed to the Charter as 


a whole, is the remarkable Report to the 


President on the result of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference which, in the closing days 
of the Conference, was prepared by a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Isaiah 
Bowman, president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 


_ versity, who had been the executive officer 


of the American Delegation at the Paris 
Peace Conference and who brought to this 
Conference unique experience and com- 
petence. . 


promises of human betterment there 1 “i 


This Report, issued by the State De 
artment, should be a manual in the hand 
of all students of international relations 
The Report reaches out beyond the techni 
calities of the text to view the problem 
as a whole. For example, the introductiot 
to the section on International Economi 
and Social Cooperation reads as follows: 


“In the next twenty-five years the devel 
opment of the economic and social foun 
dations of peace will be of paramount im 
portance. If the United Nations coope.at 
effectively toward an expanding work 
economy, better living conditions for al 
men and women, and closer understandins 
among peoples, they will have gone far to 
ward eliminating in advance the causes 
another world war a generation hence. I 
they fail, there will be instead widespreac 
depressions and economic warfare whick 
would fatally undermine the world organi 
zation. No provisions that can be writter 
into the Charter will enable the Security 
Council to make the world secure from 


‘war if men and women have no security 


in their homes and in their jobs.” 

Then it goes on to point out the stak 
of the United States in the rebuilding o: 
a disordered world, threatened not onh 
with disease and want but with menta 
and moral evils beyond the previous rang 
of human experience. 


The Provisions of the Charter 


Beginning with the preamble, the Char 
ter reveals a constant preoccupation with 
these fundamental problems. The Char 
ter is not a mere negative document fo 
the prevention of war, but states that it 
fundamental purpose is: 


“To achieve international cooperation ir 
solving international — problems of al 
economic, social, cultural, or humanitariar 
character, and in promoting and encourag 
ing respect for human rights and for fun 
damental freedoms for all without distinc 
tion as to race, sex, language, or religion. 

These are great words. They are als 
disturbing words, for they imply chang 
in the routine of life protected by custon 
and habit as well as~ vested interests 
Therefore, if they are really to mean any 
thing, they must be implemented by or 
gans specially designed to meet each par 
ticular case. 

Even in each of the four areas referres 
to—economic, social, cultural, or humani 
tarian—there are widely varying subdi 
visions calling for different techniques it 
each case. i 


~ 
For instance, in the economic field ther 


are the problems of finance, commerce 


and labor, each of which opens a multi 
tude of still more special questions. 

In the social field provision must b 
made to deal with public health, moral: 
and the general standard of living, 

The cultural field ranges from educz 
tion, science, and_the arts to freedom c¢ 
communication and the means for increa 
ing international intercourse. 

Humanitarian - activities are eq 
varied and still more miscellaneous. 


To fulfill the obligations of these gre 


j aerefore be an adequate, and indeed a 
‘Jomewhat elaborate, international organi- 
syation, This is what the Charter provides. 
‘Fhere is a whole hierarchy of organiza- 
jpons, only a few of which have been 
seated as yet. Indeed, not all of them are 
wen indicated in the Charter, although a 
Jace has been prepared for them. 

} It is,in the light of this perspective that 
Wee should examine the second half of the 
Wharter, that dealing with the welfare of 
jnations. 

Above everything else stands the Gen- 
}iral Assembly, with powers to “discuss any 
‘uestions or any matters within the scope 


»owers and functions of any organs pro- 
ided for in the present Charter, and... 
aay make recommendations to the Mem- 
vers of the United Nations or to the Se- 
urity Council or to both on any such 
yuestions or matters.” 

In the field of security these wide powers 
ff recommendation are limited by the fact 
hat- there is an executive body, the Se- 
curity Council, over it. But in the field 
b£ social welfare this limitation does not 
exist, except where the proposals may in- 
volve questions of security. 

This means that the General Assembly 
's a parliament of the world on human 
welfare. It is something more, however, 
chan a debating body because it has ad- 
ministrative functions as well. The wid- 
ened scope of its activities is set forth 
in Article 13, as follows: 
©The General Assembly shall initiate 
studies and make recommendations for the 
purpose of: 

a. promoting international cooperation 
in the political field and encouraging the 
progressive development of ’ international 
law and its codification; 

-b. promoting international cooperation in 
the economic, social, cultural, educational, 
and health fields, and assisting in the 
realization of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without. distinc- 
jon as to race, sex, language, or relig- 


The Heart of the Proposal 


srovides that the Assembly shall perform 
- functions assigned to it in connection 
with the international trusteeship system 
for non-self-governing peoples. : 
_ The powers of the Assembly are those 
of general oversight. In order to carry 
it its purposes in the area of welfare it 
o have as a working body the Economic 
Social Council, which consists of 
ghteen members of the United Nations 


y body in world organizations, filling 
ap left in the structure of the League 
Nations. The scope of its operations 1s 
Je as to challenge the imagination 
, most experienced in interna- 
‘In general, it is to carry out 
ithin its competence” 
=i 


rf the present Charter or relating to the . 


; 
In addition to these activities, Article 16 — 


d by the Assembly. This is a wholly | 


ons of the General As- 


at the request of specialized agencies.” 
In other words, it is available for what- 
ever good use can be made of it. 

_ The program of its activities is, however, 
indicated more definitely in Articles 62 and 
63. These articles constitute the heart of 
the revolutionary proposal, for it is noth- 
ing less, that the welfare of men every- 
where is a matter of concern to all na- 
tions. They need, therefore, to be read 
slowly and carefully, with time to pause 
over each of the agaiggements for which 
they provide. They read as follows: 


Article 62 


“1. The Economic and Social Council 
may make or initiate studies and reports 
with respect to international economic, so- 
cial, cultural, educational, health, and re- 
lated matters and may make recommenda- 
tions with respect to any such matters to 
the General Assembly, to the Members of 
the United Nations, and to the specialized 
agencies concerned. 

“2. It may make recommendations for 
the purpose of promoting respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all. 

“3. It may prepare draft conventions for 
submission to the General Assembly, with 
respect to matters falling within its com- 
petence. 

“4. It may call, in accordance with the 
rules prescribed by the United Nations, in- 
ternational conferences on matters falling © 
within its competence.” 


Article 63 


“1. The Economic and Social Council 
may enter into agreements with any of the 
agencies referred to in Article 57, defining 
the terms on which the agency concerned 
shall be brought into relationship with the 
United Nations. Such agreements shall be 
subject to approval by the General Assem- 
bly. 

“2. It may coordinate the activities ot 
the specialized agencies through consulta- 
tion with and recommendations to such 
agencies and through recommendations to 
the General Assembly and to the Members 
of the United Nations.” 


Only a portion of the work of the 
Economic and Social Council is carried out 
by that body, however, since in connection 
with it and for the most part under it, 
provision is made for a whole series of 
“specialized agencies,” such as the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the International 
Monetary Fund, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, and 
the educational and cultural organization 
now in process of formation. These bodies 
are not named in the Charter because no 
one at present knows how many of them 
will be needed. Moreover, the Charter 
properly leaves the creation of such bodies 
for subsequent negotiation between the na- 
tions, merely providing that they should 
be brought into relationship with the 
Economic and Social Council when created. 

Article 57, which opens the door on these 
set eeers of human welfare, reads as fol- 
ows: 


“The various specialized agencies, estab- 
lished by intergovernmental agreement and 
having wide international responsibilities, as 
defined in their basic instruments, in 
economic, social, cultural, educational, 
health, and related fields, shall be brought 
into relationship with the United Na- 
tions... 3.” 


The ILO and the United Nations 


Several of these bodies were already in 
existence. As we have noted above, the 
League of Nations had been carrying on 
some of its most effective activities in the 
fields of public health and welfare, espe- 
cially in the prevention of contagious dis- 
eases, the war against the drug traffic and 
opium, and white slavery. 

More important than any of these was 
the International Labor Organization, es- 
tablished under the Treaty of Versailles, an | 
autonomous body with little connection 
with the League of Nations except a 
budgetary one. 

The problem of the relation of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization to the 
United Nations Organization is too large 
a one to be dealt with in detail here. Its 


Here at last is the unequivocal answer — officers did not receive formal recognition 


to the cynics who doubted the possibility _ 


of ever realizing the promises of the At-— 
lantic Charter. It is doubtful if even the 


authors of that document, drawn up on 
the misty sea off Newfoundland on Au- — 


gust 14, 1941, could have foreseen any- 
thing like so definite a fulfillment of their 
hopes as stated in Sections 5 and 6 of the 
Atlantic Charter: | ets 

“They desire to bring about the fullest 
collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field with the object of securing, 


its constitution, and among its supporte 
_were statesmen from all countries 


Attlee, now Prime Minister 


sistant director, Profes 


as members of the San Francisco Confer- 


ence, although it, unlike the League, had 
continued its activities in many parts of 

the world throughout the war. 

~ Some idea of its successful history may 
be gained from the fact that in the course 
of the twenty-five years of its existence 
there have been over 900 ratifications, by 
various governments, of international la~ 
bor conventions. From its temporary head 
quarters at Montreal it has maintained a 
constant oversight over the problems of 
human welfare within the wide sco 


whom one of the most active wa: 
or 

Britain. _ é Pe, 
The president of its governin, 
Professor Carter Goodrich, an 
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The League’s first hoard of directors, Top row, left to right: Katharine Ludington, Conn., Mrs. Richard Edwards, 
Ind., Mrs. Julian B, Salley, S. C., Mrs. George Gellhorn, Mo., Mrs. James Paige, Minn., Mrs, C. B. Simmons, Ore., 
Mrs. Solon Jacobs, Ala. Lower row: Maud Wood Park, Mass., Belle Sherwin, Ohio, Carrie Chapman Catt, N. Y. 


Trail-Blazers in Citizenship 


The dynamic story of the National League of Women Voters—a pressure group in 


the public interest, a training ground for citizens where learning is by doing. 


EVEN IN A YEAR WHEN THE EVENTS OF THE 
present and the problems of the future keep 
us continually taut, some anniversaries are 
worth attention. One of them is certainly 
the twenty-fifth birthday of the National 
League of Women Voters. 

For so young an organization it has. ac- 
cumulated a surprising amount of tradition 
and achievement. In every community with 
a good local league it becomes a source 
of disinterested information about govern- 
ment, a school in which women leaders 
are trained, a gadfly asking questions, a 
pressure in the direction of better govern- 
ment. In the local community or on Capitol 
_ Hill it exerts an influence all out of pro- 
portion to the sizeof its membership. 
In twenty-five years it has pushed many 

a needed piece of legislation into being and 
_ then stood guard to see that the law was 


effectively administered, but that was prob- | 


2 2 ably one of its smaller achievements. Its 


_ political education. 

In this capacity it originated and devel- 
oped a number of techniques which are 
_ coming into general use. It was, for in- 


ate 
may 
“ 


_ great value has been as an instrument of — 


_ solely in the public interest. 


AVIS D. CARLSON 


—By a free lance writer who is a roving 
reporter of social experiment and prog- 
ress. Mrs. Carlson, who now makes her 
home in a suburb of St. Louis, has lived 
on the East Coast and in several midwest 
states. Her present article, she writes us, 
is based on “many talks with many 
leaguers in many parts of the country.” 


stance, the first group to apply the method 
of progressive education, learning by do- 
ing, to the field of political education. It 
was the first to stress the importance of 
getting out the vote, though in the begin- 
ning it did not-understand the full eco- 


nomic and political implications of what it— 


was doing. It was the first to begin pub- 
lishing the voting records of congressmen 
and legislators—which many groups are 
now demonstrating to be a good educa- 
tional device. It was the first, or one of 
the first, to begin taking issues directly to 
the citizen in order to spot his emotional 
block. And most important of all, it. was 
the first to organize legislative pressure 


a P , *- f aril 
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_ organization occurred at Chicago in Febru. 


All this did not happen by chance. From 
the beginning, the organization has had 
a colorful and able leadership and has at- 
tracted a forward looking membership. For 
a certain type of woman the league is not 
only a means through which she can funce- 
tion as a citizen but a creative outlet 
through which she finds a high order of 
personal development, so that she gives 
herself to it wholeheartedly. . 


The Dramatic Beginnings 
Members like to tell the story of the 


league’s beginning. And no wonder. Few 


organizations have been born with such 
drama and sense of mission. The formal 


ary, 1920, at the Victory Convention of the 
National Woman’s Suffrage Association. 
But the real drama lay a year back of that, 


Lae 


at the convention itt St. Louis, when the 


Suffrage Association, knowing that the 
Twentieth Amendment would soon be : 


fact, had to decide what to do with itse 


yoal was reached. In this atmosphere 


ile Chapman Catt had one of those 


t moments of hers when she thew away — 


wrepared speech and spoke her heart. 
ih her rich eloquence she called for “a 
ag memorial dedicated to the memory 
pur departed leaders and the sacrifices 
‘ made for our cause,” and suggested 
‘eague of Women Voters as the “most 
ural, most appropriate, and most pa- 
-i¢ memorial.” 
ily fragments of this speech remain. 
ferent women remember it in different 
vs. But no woman who heard it ever 
sot the emotional impact of the words: 
that women may use their new free- 
1 to make their nation safer for their 
dren and their children’s children. What 
uld be done can be done; what can 
Jone, let us do.” 
in interim organization, headed by Mrs. 
H. Brooks of Kansas, was set up, and 
next year at Chicago came the for- 
| organization with Mrs. Maud Wood 
k of Maine as the first president. 
“he early leaders were women of po- 
on and great personal charm. They 
re also a shrewd dynamic lot. Besides 
three already mentioned, one thinks of 
le Sherwin, under whose leadership the 
anization developed many of its meth- 
; and disciplines; of Marguerite Wells of 
nneapolis, whose penetrating mind and 
losophic understanding of the problems 
democracy have made her more than 
yone else responsible for the formulation 
the league faith; of Edna Gellhorn, who 
; served in almost every capacity in the 
gue and who is one of St. Louis’ choicest 
titutions; of Katherine Ludington of 
mnecticut, notable for wizardry in league 
ance; of Ruth Morgan of New York, 
o gave the organization its abiding in- 
est in international cooperation as the 
y to peace. And of many others scat- 


ed around the country and working 
e demons. (I have been interested to dis- 
rer how many of this first magnificent. 


In 1920 in many cities, as here in 


Chicago, the 


Harris & Ewing 
ANNA LORD STRAUSS 
President of the National League 


group are now or were recently, president 
of their local or state league. Apparently 
to take the league seriously is an excellent 
recipe for squeezing many extra years of 
zestful activity out of life.) 

Back in 1920 these women were already 
thoroughly seasoned. They had cut their 
political eye teeth on hostile legislatures. 
The odors that sometimes eddy around 
city halls were nothing new to them. They 
knew voter apathy forwards and_back- 
wards. Moreover, they had a somewhat 
frightening sense of responsibility for all 
the twenty million new voters who had 
just been added to the electorate. But 
seasoned as they were’ and emotionally in- 
volved as they were, they were probably 
far from realizing the enormity of the task 


ahead. 


Early Strategy 


It was characteristic of them that they 
plunged into the middle of things and 
worked out in various directions. They set 
up a complex and closely knit organization 
to function on national, state, and local 


League taught the newly enfranchised women voters how to use the voting machines 


levels. While doing that, they made a 
Start at training for citizenship, teaching 
themselves as well as others. They began 
to press for certain governmental reforms. 
Looking over the records of those early 
years, when patterns in both structure and 
method were being created, one is im- 
pressed by the devotion and the sense for 
strategy which are in evidence. 

During the very first year, while organ- 
ization was being hammered into shape 
and income was largely a matter for exer- 
cise of faith, a general election came up. 
Twenty million new yoters, most of whom 
had hardly so much as seen a ballot, were 
eligible. All across the country the infant 
league put on demonstrations of voting 
procedures in department stores, hotel lob- 
bies or public buildings. A correspondence 
course on government was prepared, pub- 
lished and circulated. “Citizenship 
schools” were conducted in more than half 
the states. Thirteen planks were taken to 
the platform committees of the two parties. 


While all this was going on, legislative 
work was begun in a number of fields 
which had been more or less inherited 
from the Suffrage Association, such as child 
welfare, social hygiene, and women in in- 
dustry. It was a time when politicians were 
bewildered and anxious to propitiate the 
“woman vote.” (A little later they would 
have their bearings again and be less re- 
sponsive!) So each of the first four years 
marked gains for which the young or- 
ganization had striven: in 1920, establish- 
ment of the Women’s Bureau; 1921, the 
Sheppard-Towner act or Maternity and In- 
fancy Act; 1922, Independent Citizenship 
for Married Women; 1923, insertion of “the 
principle of equal compensation for equal 
work irrespective of sex” in the Civil Serv- 
ice Reclassification Act. 

None of these seem controversial now, 
but at the time there was determined op- 
position to them all. The Sheppard-Towner 
act, in particular, called forth a furious 
clamor about socialism, communism, fed- 


. 


’ 
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eral midwifery and abolition of the family. 

Organizations, like individuals, thrive on 
success. They also learn from failures. In 
the spring of 1924 the federal Child La- 
bor Amendment was passed by both House 
and Senate and submitted to the states for 
ratification. In September a squall of op- 
posing propaganda blew over the country 
and the amendment was never ratified. But 
in the course of the struggle the league 
began to put out its first “Fact Sheets” 
and to organize study groups. Also the fail- 
ure of its big 1924 Get-Out-the-Vote cam- 
paign to make an appreciable dent on the 
slacker vote dashed a lot of optimistic il- 
lusions. 

Up to this time many league members 
had thought of their work as a short-range 
program in which women would learn 
the mechanics of voting, catch up quickly 
with men’s knowledge of public affairs, 
wipe out the remaining legal discrimina- 
tions against themselves, and secure some 
legislation of especial interest to women. 
In other words, there was still a strong fem- 
inist cast in their thinking. Mrs. Catt her- 
self had said in 1920 that they were going 
to have a “continuation of the old familiar 
strife” in which women had to “persuade 
men to respect and have confidence in the 
capacities of women.” Miss Sherwin, pres- 
ident of the National League from 1924 to 
1934, once said that not many of the 
early members “certainly foresaw a future 
for the league beyond five or ten years.” 

But from the beginning, a few members 
had seen their task as one of creating a 
“workable and working democracy,” which 
they well knew took in-much more territory 
than women’s rights and was no early- 
morning stint. By 1925 the whole group 
had begun to settle down for the long haul, 


Lasting Patterns 


One of the patterns which were set dur- 
wg the early years was respect for fact. 
‘During their suffragist days the leaders 
had learned that they had to be absolutely 
armored in facts if they hoped to get any- 
where in a world of office-holding males 
delighted at any chance to laugh the little 
woman out of court. Very well then, they 
would equip themselves and the new wom- 
en voters who were joining them with 
facts—the kind of facts that are hard to 
dodge. The study group idea seemed the 
answer to that need. But what would it 
study? The average sort of »printed ma- 
terial on government would not do. It was 
too bulky and too erudite. A housewife or 
saleswoman coming timidly and without 
background to Her first league meeting ob- 
viously couldn’t be handed a scholarly dis- 
quisition on the science of government. 

So along with all its other activities the 
young organization had to go into the bus- 


iness of writing and publishing its own ma- 


terials. By the time it was ten years old 
it had 150 publications on its list, all but a 
handful of which had been prepared by 


its own members or staff. League pam-_ 
phlets have become standard materials in 


the great adult education movement which 
has developed in the second quarter of 
the twentieth century. “a2 

Another lasting characteristic which 


started in those early years was concern 
with local government. In this somewhat 
thankless field the league has been _pre- 
eminent. Perhaps it was because the early 
leaders soon discovered that the easiest way 
to interest women in government was 
through their own local board of education, 
sanitation department or juvenile ‘court. 
Perhaps they were merely following their 
own feminine penchant for concrete, near- 
at-hand problems. At any rate, by 1923 
they were launched upon a study of local 
conditions. One of the state leagues had 
prepared a questionnaire called “Know 
Your Town” which was being used aréund 
the country—and with some revision is 


‘still being used. For many a woman start- 


ing out in fear and trembling to find the 
answers, this questionnaire has been the 
first step in a long and distinguished career 
of citizenship. 


Another sort of questionnaire experiment- 
ed with by 1924 was one sent out to candi- 
dates for public office, asking for state- 
ments of their training, experience, and 
stand on issues in which the league was in- 
terested. This information was then tabu- 
lated and made available to the public 
through whatever means were locally feas- 
ible. ‘This, too, became standard proced- 
ure. Over the years, communities have 
learned to look upon their local leagues as 
a source of pre-election information which 
can be trusted—non-partisan and factual. 

The word non-partisan brings up an- 
other point. The principle had been stated 
unequivocally at the: birthday convention; 
as individuals they would be members of 
a party, as a league they would be nom 
partisan. At first the organization met much 
skepticism on this point. The oldest league 
joke is that in Republican circles they are 
considered “a bunch of Democrats,” in 


Democratic circles “a bunch of Repub- 
licans,” while. occasionally both groups 
have dubbed them “a bunch of Socialists.” 

The early league also hit on another 
tactic which speedily became a league law. 
“We support principles, but never a candi- 
We take stands on issues, not on 


date. 
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' league effective. 


thought of themselves as women first i 


citizens first was well under way. 


individuals.” Many a local league 
found itself in a situation where alm« 
every member as an individual was st 
porting a certain candidate and the gro} 
as a whole would have given much to ¢€ 
dorse him, but the long-run value of t 
rule has been so clearly demonstrated that 
is practically never broken. : 
Having said this, one must quickly ac 
that there are more ways than one of i 
fecting an election. A parallel chart 
records and qualifications will sometim 
make a point quite as well as an endors 
ment. Also it is perfectly possible to s 
up a yardstick of training, experience al 
personality which a certain official, say 
judge of a juvenile court, ought to have 
and that, too, will make quite a good poi 
A final method developed during the fir 
few years concerned the adoption of a pr 
gram of work. Remember, the new ¢ 
ganization started out without program ¢ 
cept for the interests it had inherited fro. 
the Suffrage Association. Back in the ear 
Twenties no other organization had an 
thing remotely comparable to either t 
league program of work or the methc 
by which it is adopted. It was an 1 
vention, and it was not completed in a ye: 
or two. The leaders took time to think. 


Making of a Good Citizen 


What they were feeling for was som 
thing upon which a large membership 3 
every section of the country could agr 
as important and which would therefo1 
serve to bind them together; somethin 
that would start from oth the top and bo 
tom and percolate freely up and down : 
it should in a democratic society; somethin 
that would stem solely from the men 
bers’ function as citizens responsible fc 
the public welfare. What they got, as 
evolved during the years, was a prograr 
which is at once a chart for activity, a cu 
riculum for political education, and th 
heart of the organization itself. 

Over the years, the pragram-making pre 
cedure has been the most powerful sing] 
element in the discipline which makes th 
It is discussed in loc: 
boards and general meetings, argued over : 
staff and council meetings, thrashed or 
down to the last word at. national boar 
meetings, fought over at conventions (an 
league conventions are fairly well charge 
affairs) and finally voted on by the del 
gates. _All up and down the line it | 
weighed in the light of need and organiz: 
tional resources. Ween it is finally decide 
upon, it is until the next convention #h 
program and none of the 550-odd league 
in the country is going to wander astra 
from it. ; 
- Year after year the tendency has been t 
narrow down and to concentrate upo 


fields where the need is agreed to be grea 


est, instead of spreading out into so man 
channels that league resources of personn 
and income would be frittered away wit 
out producing resiilts, ay 


By the end of 1924, the foundations € 
laid and the transition from a group v 


a group learning to think of themselves 


red 
. 


/uring the next period, which lasted un- 
nround 1940, the techniques were per- 
ed and a league “philosophy” grew up. 
jdually the group came to see that it 
in the business of political education 

chat it was taking a totally new ap- 
ach to that business. Up to this time 
| general assumption had been that if 
ugh people knew enough facts about 
ernment, an intelligent and responsible 
itorate would automatically result. So 
schools, the press, and the platform had 
‘red out information about the workings 
zovernment and lectured the individual 
er on his duty to be a good citizen. But 
sody had said anything much about how 
je a good citizen. 


Progressive Political Education 


stadually the league came to see that 
e was the crux of political education— 
t it was more important to induce one 
gle person to take his first faltering 
> in being a citizen, that is to say, in 
ticipating in his government, than it was 
jteach a hundred citizens a lot of facts 
ut government. This was the princi- 
‘ of progressive education, learn by doing, 
blied to political education. 

t worked! 


t that the garbage collection was ineffici- 
:, seemed almost inevitably to lead to 
other and another, until finally the whole 
jatomy of government was laid bare. The 
Irbage collection might turn out to be bad 
xause of insufficient appropriation, care- 
/§ supervision, workmen hired for the 
ites they could swing, outright graft, or 
me combination of these causes. What- 
er the cause, the inquiring leaguer found 
rself propelled out upon a chain of activ- 
2s from which she would emerge with a 
'w understanding of her government. And 
nat was more important, she would have a 
‘w feeling of responsibility toward it and a 
imewhat incredulous knowledge that she, 
ain Mary Brown, could do something 
out it. 
Furthermore, it did not seem to make any 
fference where she started, though of 
‘urse it was easiest for her to see results 
1 the level of the city hall or county 
yurthouse. Bui if she was led to actual 
ufticipation in getting a merit system in 
=r state government or of renewing the 
ciprocal trade agreements, she would come 
it with exactly the same realistic under- 
anding of how governmental wheels go 
uind and where lie the blocks against the 
ublic interest—as well as a few sound 
leas on how to improve the situation. 
s in turn would have opened up to 
- a-whole field of new interests and in 
great majority of cases would have 
e her into an intelligent, functioning cit- 
n for the rest of her life. 
leagues around the country observed 
process work out, they began to stress 
‘e consciously as the real purpose of 
organization. Local leagues began to 
hemselves on how nearly they 
giving each member one such ex- 
» in citizenship in the course of a 
program of work became, there- 
y a goal (as in most organ- 
a See 
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hat first step, even if it was only to find © 


In Louisville, the League helped people prepare for San Francisco and its issues 


izations) but a means. In a real sense it is 
a curriculum, student-created and student- 
taught. 

One of the best features of learning by 
doing is that the learner never feels that he 
is “being educated” and so has neither 
self-consciousness or negativism about it. 
To himself he always seems only to be 
doing something he wants to see done. It 
works out that way with political educa- 
tion by doing. The beginning leaguer is 
usually so intent upon getting a city man- 
ager or trained administrators in the state 
penal institutions or whatever her pet proj- 
ect is that she is somewhat surprised to find 
herself presently being invited to talk to 
club and church groups. She may even be 
considerably embarrassed at being taken 
for an authority.” But if she has the qual- 


ities of leadership, she almost inevitably 


moves on into wider fields. 

The result is that in every community 
with a strong local league, women step from 
their league training school into positions of 
community responsibility. It is a mark 
of the respect the organization has won 
that leadership in a local league is about 
the best springboard a woman can have 
for appointment to a civic board or election 


_ to public office. 


The influence of the training school now 
is being felt at the national level. Three of 
the new congresswoman elected in 1944 got 
their start in the league. Chase Going 
Woodhouse had been president of the Con- 
necticut League. Emily Taft Douglas, who 
to the surprise of everyone was elected con- 
gressman-at-large in her sprawling suppos- 
edly isolationist state, had long been prom- 
inent in the Illinois League. Helen Gahagan 
Douglas of California gives the league cred- 
it for shaping her interest in government. 


For that matter, one could add to the list the 


beg 

’ . of. 
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_ mushrooming agencies and controls of the 


name of Eleanor Roosevelt, who has often 
publicly stated her debt to the league. 
Many another in less strongly spotlighted 
places in public life could say the same. 


The War Years 


Beginning with the war, or perhaps in 
1940, there has been a shift not so much 
in objective as in. emphasis and methods. 
Up to that time the education of its own 
members had been the prime concern. In 
the general upheaval that accompanied the - 
successful sweeps of the Nazi and Japanese 
armies, the league felt driven to push on 
out into a sort of mass education it had 
not before attempted. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor a meeting of 
the genéral council was called to consider 
seriously whether the league had any 
place in a nation engaged in total war. If 
not, if it was only a peacetime luxury, then 
it ought to disband and free its. members 
for war work. After days of deliberation 
the group came to the conclusion that it 
had a vital wartime function, because with- 
out “an alert, understanding, criuca! peuy 
of citizens active continuously in relation , 
to the functioning of government,” the 
people would become passive. And when 
that happened, democracy would die. 

In the light of this conclusion, the league ; 
set itself a war program on three broad 
fronts. It would try to reach a larger 
public than ever before. It would give | 
special attention to local government, which _ 
would be apt to be eclipsed: by the 


wartime federal government. And it would 
try to see to it that a Congress capable of 
dealing with problems ahead was elected. 
Using as its slogan, “Let the people know, 
smake the people care, help tke people ac 
; (Continued on page 381) 
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Reconversion on the Campus 


y 
An educator speaks out against long vacations, “country club atmosphere,” emphasis 
on leisure — and for a realistic three-year preparation for adult responsibilities. 


‘THE CONVERSION OF THE COLLEGES FOR WAR 
was a speedy process. Colleges for men 
were driven by necessity. Most of their 
students were under draft for military serv- 
ice and the wartime programs directed by 
the army and navy came to the rescue 
of colleges which otherwise would have 
been sadly depleted of their students. 

The colleges for women followed the gen- 
eral program of “acceleration” in one way 
or another. While the young women were 
not conscripted, many of them were driv- 
en by strong desire to do their part and to 
do it as speedily as possible. Therefore, be- 
cause of real need and also because of much 
restlessness among the students themselves, 
many of the colleges for women made it 
possible for their students to complete the 
A. B. course in three years instead of four. 

In general, the plan was to make no fur- 
ther changes than to use the continuous 
year, one term beginning as the other ended. 
With this method of acceleration there has 
naturally been dissatisfaction, and in most 
colleges where it was adopted there has 
been the tendency to drop off the summer 
course since V-E Day. 


The Three-Year Plan 


My own college, Vassar, did not enter 
upon the common plan of speed-up, with 
the continuing year and heavier work. Our 
faculty and trustees, with the hearty ap- 
proval of ninety percent of the students, 
embarked upon a more far-reaching experi- 
ment: A three-year plan involving a 
lengthened college year of 40 weeks with 
three terms each instead of the two-term 
year of 32 weeks. Vacations at Christmas 
and in the spring come at the end of each 
term instead of wastefully interrupting each 
term, and there is a. complete break in the 
summer by a vacation of eight or nine 
weeks, _ 

This is not an “acceleration” system in 
general for it does not involve greater pres- 
sure or heavier load of work at any given 
time, only a longer year and a less wasteful 
distribution of vacations. In the minds of 
most of those who are interested in this 
three-year plan its value lies not only in en- 
abling students “to save a year in getting 
into national service, in securing further 
training for whatever their life work may 
be, but in serving as an experiment which 
may guide future development in the liberal 
arts colleges. : 


Postwar Pressures 
Now that. the end of the war has come, 


there is much pressure within the colleges” 
and outside to “return to normalcy.” This — 


has taken the form in general of return- 
ing to the old calendar with the four-year 


course and the longer vacations. Is this the 


end of reconversion, or only the beginning? 


C. MILDRED THOMPSON 


—By a distinguished American scholar, 
professor of history at Vassar and dean 
of that college, who was the only woman 
representative at the Allied Conference 
on Postwar Education, held in London 
in the spring of 1944. 


In education, as in industry and politics, war 
is not the sole cause of profound change. It 
is a speed-up force, but certainly not the 
only causative factor in education and in 
society whose needs the college must serve. 
A return to old schedules and abandonment 
of summer terms provide no answer to 
many of the real problems in college edu- 
cation which were appearing long before 
the war burst upon us. 


The Future of Liberal Arts 


The chief of these problems, as I see it, is 
not the survival or the non-survival of lib- 
eral arts as a field of study, though there is 
much talk and loud defense of the Arts 
course. The question is not primarily 
whether liberal arts are to survive against 
attack and infiltration by vocational 
studies. 
between liberal arts and vocational studies. 

A more genuine distinction exists be- 
tween liberal arts and technical studies, or 
more important still, between general edu- 
cation and special education. The report 
recently published by the Harvard Com- 
mittee, “General Education in a Free So- 
ciety,” [see page 376] performs a valuable 
social service in analyzing more carefully 
than has previously been done this very 
real difference. 

I, for one, do not anticipate the demise of 
liberal arts. The kind of study which we 
describe in this way has survived upheavals 
in the Western world for more than a 
thousand years. The chances are good 
that it may survive another thousand years. 
The vitality of liberal arts study will de- 
pend not upon competition with other kinds 
of study, but upon the degree of adapt- 
ability which the colleges of liberal arts may 
show in meeting the new needs of a new 
society. 

There were certain difficulties in the pre- 
war college which needed examination and 
reform. In the first place, the summer 
vacation was too long. Three months of 


_summer in addition to two shorter vaca- 


tions at Christmas and in the spring—a 
total of twenty weeks of vacation a year 
and only thirty-two weeks for work, were 
wasteful and not really developing to young 
people. The long summer was in most 


‘imstances passed in unconstructive idle- 


ness, Any teacher knows that because of 
the slack mehtal activity of the summer, 
the fall weeks at the beginning of the term 
must be used to recover lost ground. 


{ 


There is no clear cut boundary - 


There have been changes in Americ 
family life of the well-off middle cle 
which, more than any other group 
American society furnished sons and daug 
ters to make up the population of t 
colleges. For some years past these your 
people of seventeen or eighteen to twent 
one or twenty-two have shown that th 
were not content simply to go to the cou 
try or the mountains or the seashore for 1 
union with the family for three montt 
There was very genuine restlessness amo! 
them. They were driven to find jobs, ai 
job, some of which were useful and 
educational value to the young people, b 
more were simply escapes from boredot 
Only a small percent of young men a1 
women, healthy enough to be in colleg 
are physically in need of the long period 
rest and relaxation after nine brok 
months of work, not too exacting for t 
most part. 


The Pleasant Past 


The four-year college course with a ter 
from mid-September to. early June furnis 
ed a leisurely existence, pleasant, carefre 
untroubled by thoughts of the future and 
what lay beyond until the very end was 
sight, a happy time for friendships and f 
all of the activities of college life. All 
that in my own college days and latér, w 
a very delightful part of American. life f 
those privileged to enjoy it. And it w 
indeed a life of privilege, available to t 
few, for there were in the total populati 
of young people only the few who cou 
afford to take four years in early adultho 
for leisurely preparation before beginnii 
the real business of living. 

In fact, leisure loomed so large in t 
plans of many of these young people tl 
some colleges developed much of | th 
academic program as preparation for le 
ure time activities. Be that as it may 
times gone by, the question now is, W1 
kind of world are the young teen-agers § 
ing to live in? Will there be room 1 
those to whom the pursuit of leisure con: 
tutes the chief business of life? It has be 
said that the battle of Waterloo was won. 
the playing fields of Eton, but will anyo 
say that playing fields at Eton or elsewh 
won the battles on the beaches of- An: 
or Normandy or in the jungles of Guad 
canal? ; 


The Challeaging Present 


If my forecast *is even partially corre 
the world which the boys and girls of 
day must face will be a sterner world tl 
lay before the older ones of us as 
emerged from college. A more rigore 
more purposeful college course wil 
needed to prepare young college 
for the life they will live. One of the ne 


des of Campus reconversion must be means 
help students get a sense of direction 
irly, not late, in the college course; and 
ans to develop their best efforts towards 
juipping themselves to march forward in 
‘ir chosen direction, to march, not to 
llly-dally too long on the sidelines. 
‘Another question that forms part of the 
ioblem of any real reconversion in educa- 
pn is time—not in any one year but in the 
rm of years to be devoted to education at 
‘e college stage. I have said that I think 
¢ traditional vacation of three months is 
0 long. I would say also that the tra- 
tional four-year course of general educa- 
pn is too long. We assume, as if it were 
‘tomatic, that college means a four-year 
sriod. There is nothing sacred about a 
jur-year span, nothing more sacred thar 
sstom. This long custom is now getting 
jaken by winds from different directions. 
Along comes the Chicago plan which 
vides the college four-year period by 
acing the first two years with the upper 
thool years as a unit and leaving the Jast 
vo years for association with advanced 
udies of the university. It is essentially 
‘e continental European system of lycée 
‘gymnasium followed by the university. 
This is one method by which education 
jay proceed, but it abolishes in fact the 
lege as a unit in the whole educational 
jan. Our tradition in America has fol- 
wed the English tradition which develop- 
1 general education prior to or apart from 
vectal advanced studies or technical educa- 
on. There is much to be said for the value 
- continuing the college in the educational 
rstem of this country. It has proved so- 
ally useful and has potentialities of fur- 
.er development in a free society which are 
ot yet fully realized. 
Writing in The Atlantic Monthly as long 
xo as 1900, a distinguished professor of 
atin of Harvard College, Clement L. 
mith, then president of the American 
hilological Society, presented with cogent 
sasoning the cause of the three-year rather 
an the four-year term for the college 
yurse. The conditions which that writer 
escribed at the turn of the century are the 
ime which have directed my own thought 
» the same conclusion. 
Improvement in secondary schooling now 
rings students to college advanced at least 
year further in most subjects than they 
ere some years ago. But more import- 
at still is the impingement of technical and 
secial demands upon the end of the course. 
fany more young women now have need 
t further training after the undergraduate 
yurse to prepare themselves for the jobs 
r professions they will enter. And they do 
iter jobs and professions. 
One of the trends in the social and eco- 
omic position of women already notice- 
sle before the war but likely to be speeded 
p and spread to include a wider number of 


mn in addition to the generally accept- 
desired one of wife and mother. This 


young women entered in our colleges. 
ith a better preparation at the base and 
te demand for futher study and prepara- 
ym at the top, it seems to me that we 


a 
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ng women, is in the direction of occu- © 


n the docket of the future for most of - 


would do well in any plan otf reconversion 
to reserve the three years, but three years 
somewhat lengthened in term, for the gen- 
eral liberal arts course instead of the long 
established four-year course. 
This matter of the three-year liberal arts 
course 1s not a revolutionary idea as any- 
one will know who is acquainted with the 
English system in which the three-year res- 
idence is the commonest term used at both 
Oxtord and Cambridge for the A. B. course. 
Professor Smith of Hdiard, in the article 
to which I have referred, explained that the 
four-year plan instead of the three-year de- 
veloped in America in the early days on ac- 
count of the inadequate secondary instruc- 
tion of the students who went to Harvard. 
The fourth year, then, was actually a sub- 
first year, not a period added at the com- 
pletion of three years of study at college. 


The Question of Maturity 


The chief objection which is raised to the 
three-year plan in any process of reconver- 
sion is that real education from the liberal 
arts course would be seriously curtailed be- 
cause students are “too immature.” Too im- 
mature for what? The end of the college 
course should mark no serious break in the 
course of life which should pass on from 
one stage to another in a continuing process. 
Insofar as education is real, there is no sharp 
break except in physical habitat and asso- 
ciations. In the stream of total experi- 
ence there is no more break than there is in 
the course of a river which flows along 
through changing scenes, rounding bends 
from time to time, but flowing on from 
source to sea. 

Maturity, social and intellectual, after all 
is a relative stage of development and pro- 
ceeds rapidly or slowly according to the 
demands made upon the young person. 
Given a highly protected existence in which 
the young persén is called upon to assume 
practically no responsibilities for personal 
life, economic or social, and intellectual ma- 
turity will be slow, but more opportunity 
and more responsibility to face one’s own 
problems speed up the maturing process. 

In my own experience as dean, ] have 
seen young people “grow up” more than a 
year in the course of a few weeks because 
of some very genuine experience they have 
had to meet. This observation is another 
reason why I think that the stage of de- 
velopment in mental and emotional growth 
with which a young person faces life can 
be developed in three years instead of four 
if the society in which they are to live de- 
mands responsibility and participation in 
life instead of affording protection ‘and 
the prolongation of infancy. 

People are as mature as society demands 
that they be. In the Renaissance world 
young people were grown up at twelve or 
thirteen. In our workaday America, there 
are several million young woman of col- 
lege age who are fully responsible for their 
own support and in many instances are 
helping to support a family. It is only in 


the highly protected social groups that im-_ 


maturity and irresponsibility can be encour- 
aged through the twenty-first or twenty- 
second year, or even later. I am aware that 
many young people—and older ones, too— 


do not want to grow up. but, after all, 
Peter Pans are not very attractive in real 
lite, and certainly not useful. Their place 
is on the stage, played by Maude Adams. 

But I do not think this matter of maturity 
is the crux of the matter. In weighing the 
advantages of the three-year or four-year 
college course it does not seem to me that 
the exact quantity and quality of educa- 
tion are measurable by three years’ attain- 
ment or by four years’ attainment. 

Rather, the problem should be stated in 
a different way: by attempting to evaluate 
the development achieved by a young per- 
son from three years of a liberal arts course 
and one year of additional training, study, 
experience in living, or whatever it be, and 
the development of that same young per- 
son from four years in college, as at pres- 
ent. It is my surmise that the first arrange- 
ment would be greatly to the advantage of 
the student, equipping him far better for 
whatever may be his job in life. It would 
only be the very few who are unduly slow 
in their rate of development who could not 
profit by a reconverted college course, such 
as I have described, in a three-year span of 
tume. 


The Impact of War 


After the first World War, the colleges 
did little or nothing to try to take stock 
of their experiences or to plan purposefully 
for the future. In the 1920’s and 1930’s, 
college education for both men and women 
became extremely popular and the colleges 
in themselves acquired social prestige in ad- 
dition to whatever intellectual prestige they 
long may have had. In most of the col- 
leges for women there were far more stu- 
ents from urban and metropolitan areas and 
far more than formerly of the socially priv- 
ileged and economically affluent groups 
who had previously scorned the colleges. In 
one sense this was all to the good as a 
social manifestation, for it was a great ad- 
vantage to the communities over the coun- 
try to have women of social leadership 
who were well trained and well equipped 
intellectually to contribute from their train- 
ed minds to the needs of their commun- 
ities. But it was not an unmixed benefit. 

Now with the advantage of hindsight, it 
seems as if the colleges should have been 
able to protect themselves (and _ their 
students) from the debit which accrued 
from this sudden rise in prestige. Stand- 
ards of living and expenses of education 
rose rapidly for other needs than those dis- 
tinctly intellectual and educational. This 
was the era when the colleges assumed all 
too much of the country club atmosphere. 
Between 1920 and 1930 at Vassar, for in- 
stance, the annual charges for room, 
tuition and board increased from $800 to 
$1200. This increase of 50 percent was a 
common phenomenon among the colleges in 
the postwar decade. . 

Before the colleges were aware of what 
was happening, their standards of living, 


their modes of education, and their intel-_ 
Jectual aims were being subjected to pres. _ 


sure from those who too often stated their 

purpose in college by the oft heard expres- 

sion, “Study is not everything,” meaning 
(Continued on page 380} 
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Now WHEN WE ARE ROUNDING OUT THE 
first decade of the social security program 
in the United States, it is a good time to re- 
examine some fundamental assumptions 
made in setting out on that course since the 
bill became law with President Roosevelt’s 
signature on August 14, 1935. And to do 
this in the light not only of the road we 
have come, but of the road we still have to 
travel. 

Clearly, social security substitutes hopes 
for fears. There are those among us who 
trust neither human nature nor democratic 
government; and who ten years ago be- 

_ lieved that to cut down fear of losing a 

' job as a motive force among men, would 

lead to a nation of loafers. There are 

those of us who do trust both human 

nature and democracy and hence believed 

~ that it is hope, not fear, that leads to high 
endeavor. ™ 

Now, as then, what you and I and Amer- 

icans generally assume about man and his 
world tends to set our approach to social 
_ security—an approach which a decade of 
experience should. modify if we take it to 

© heart. PR 6 
s In formulating any philosophy of social 
security. for ourselves, we must get our 
years ago. I mean this seriously, because 
oy such a philosophy harks back to those age- 
- old assumptions which have come down to 


it depen 


ds on the relatively modern views 
eit Se tts 


bearings by starting not ten but 500,000 


concerning the nature of man. Next, 
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we hold, one way or another, about the 
nature of human society and the nature of 
government. 

If we get that far and our heads are 
still above water, we shall have to clarify 
our thinking: on the economic order in 
which we believe human beings can be 
happiest; the forces we count on to make 
it tick, how they affect one another, how 
and whether social security fits into the 
pattern. And finally, for practical pur- 
poses, we have to decide what fiscal pol- 
icies are likely to make ends meet. 

Let us begin by briefly taking these 
bearings together. 


Some Basic Perspectives 


On the nature of man, we have a choice 
of several theories. I pin my faith to man’s 
infinite perfectibility—the only theory 


which to my mind has kept us sane in a 


world at war. Even with the devastating 


and terrible things men have done to each 


other in the 1940’s the vast majority have 


not sunk to the lowest levels set down in~ rely on hope and incentive, rather than f 


recorded history. Rather, the outcome has 
hung on matching courage and force with 
high hopes and human feeling. Certainly 


the GI is a very different person from the 


warrior of ancient times. Insofar as we 
can piece together the story written first 
in fossil remains, then on tablets of clay 


and finally on paper, mankind has prog- 


ressed, “4 ae 
On the nature of human society, we have 
x ' A Ke BF r ; 
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to make up our minds whether the imppuls« 


‘to cooperaie is stronger than the urge ‘te 


combat. Here I choose the affirmative 
despite two world wars since the turn o} 
the century. The United Nations have dem 
onstrated that their ability to cooperate 1 
strong enough not only to survive but te 
unite against future aggression while th 
fight is still on. “ 

On the nature of government, our view 
here in the United States was projected by 
Rousséau, Jefferson, Paine and others, wher 
the prevailing theory was still the divin 
right of kings. These insurgents of 175 
years ago said in essence: “No, each mar 
has within him the capacity of infinite per 
fectibility, and government has developec 
out of a social compact entered into volun 
tarily by ordinary people who join togethe: 
for a common purpose.” Sy 

Their thesis was that government exist 
for the governed and can endure only s 
long as it serves individuals reasonably well 
that to survive, a democratic society mus 


and compulsion, to influence the conduc 
and aspirations of its citizens. In this per 
spective, social security has a place besid 
the civil liberties. which safeguard our free 
dom. meee eas ated 

On the nature of our economic ore er, 3 
assumption is that in this country we beli 
in a competitive 
rewards. But 1 


“s 


bly because other people get less. Over 
imtury ago, Saint-Simon laid down the 
am: From each according to his ability 
t to each according to his need. A society 
essfully built on that foundation would 
. rather fine one in which to live. Nor 
|; a competitive economy necessarily 
2 to reject Saint-Simon. 
irogressive taxation, which takes from 
1 according to his ability to pay, is fully 
pted as equitable in the USA. Social 
urity itself can and, in this country, does 
benefits in differing amounts to take 
punt of differences in lost earnings. Yet 
ithe same time it recognizes the actual 
ipresumptive needs of beneficiaries. 
f£ we can agree on the kind of economic 
cer we want, we still have the difficult 
of reckoning with the forces on which 
ssuccess depends. From their output of 
ods and services must come a people’s 
iadard of living. Thus we must consider 
nation’s productivity in deciding what 
iial security benefits will be paid and 
ider what conditions. Consider, also, in a 
mpetitive society their effect on wag€ 
‘es, on mobility of workers, on the busi- 
ss cycle and full employment. 


y 


Fiscal Bearings 


Then very practically, because benefits 
st money, we must consider how to fi- 
mce social security within the whole 
imework of modern government. Here 
veral basic questions arise. 

Is it a definite goal of a social security 
stem to redistribute income? If so, is 
is to be done vertically or horizontally, or 
th? When this term is used, most people 
ink of the vertical process—as between 
‘ge and small incomes—through which 
mmon public services are sustained by a 
aduated income tax. But there also can 
horizontal redistribution among people 
the same general economic level. For 
ample, among workers who are earning 
id those who are not. because they lack 
bs or are disabled or old. Social secur- 
» thus has an obvious bearing on the 
1estion of how far, and in what direction, 
id for what justification, sharing wealth 
all be carried on in a modern democ- 
oe 

Next, to what extent should contributions 
lled for by social security take the form 
‘incentive taxation and be employed for 
imposes other than to obtain funds nec- 
sary to meet the cost of benefits? For 
ample, employers generally are now very 
ongly in favor of “experience rating” 
ider state unemployment insurance laws. 
y maintain that if an employer’s pay- 
ll contributions are lowered when he has 
record of steady employment, it will be to 
3 interest to continue that record. 

Some employers would say that the main 
irpose of unemployment insurance is not 
pay benefits to people who are invol- 
ily unemployed, but thus to stabilize 
oyment.- Regular and dependable 
ses are of course better than out-of-work 
crits. 


oyment are outside the con- 


ecognize that major factors which — 


loyers individually or as a group. - 


They hold that one basic purpose of an in- 
surance program in the interests of the 
community as a whole is to spread the bur- 
den between inherently good “employment 
risks” (such as the public utilities) and in- 
dustries that are subject to seasonal and 
other swings in employment (such as build- 
ing construction), 

Whatever our views, we should, of 
course, be sure that any incentive taxation 
can and does actually provide an effective 
spur to employment. .Hyen more import- 


ant, we must be sure that no secondary 
considerations defeat the primary purpose 
of giving workers everywhere adequate pro- 
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ence of the ILO in Havana in 1939. 


tection. We must make sure, for example, 
that competition between the states to re- 
duce contributions for their employers does 
not result in such low rates that the 
amount of benefits is inadequate and their 
duration cut short when hard times come. 

We must consider also how such benefits 
fit into what is usually called “compensa- 
tory spending’—how they help maintain 
household consumption through various 
phases of the business cycle and hence pro- 
mote a steady stream of purchasing power 
on which workers and business alike, and 
the nation as a whole, must depend. 


Basic Objectives 


All these fundamental questions must 
be borne in mind when we are asked 
what we are aiming at through social se- 
curity. My answer would be, we are aim- 
ing at a mimimum level of well-being for 
the people of this nation. Because we live 
in a money economy, that means the min- 
imum of income and services essential to 
decent human existence. : ; 

What is sufficient for that decent level 
varies from person to person, from com- 
munity to community, from nation to na- 
tion. It varies with the relationship of pop- 
ulation to national resources, with the abil- 
ity of a nation to maintain a sufficient out- 
put of goods and services. If the United 
States were an overpopulated country with 
meager resources, our idea of a decent level 
of human existence would be very different 
from what it is today. 

As a corollary—or as a modification of 
this fundamental concept of a minimum of 
income and services for all—social security 
involves the principle that persons similar- 
ly situated shall be treated alike. In pub- 
lic assistance, this means that people with 
equal needs shall receive equal assistance; 
that needy children in a particular family 
should receive neither more nor less than 
those in any other family or any other com- 
munity or state—whose needs are the same. 

This principle also encompasses the idea 
that people with the same wage history, the 
same wage loss, and the same record of 
contributions shall receive the same amount 
of social insurance benefits. To illustrate: 
Under the federal old age and survivor in- 
‘surance system, an old mill worker who has 
worked for thirty years at from $20 to $30 

_a week in Rhode Island gets exactly the 
same benefit when he retires as any other 
wage earner who has worked as long, at 
like wages, in any other covered job any- 
where in the country—whether in a fac- 
tory or store or office or mine; whether in 
North or South, East or West. 

Under the federal-state unemployment 
compensation systems, on the other hand, 
an unemployed worker in one state, where 
benefit standards are high, may be eligible 

- for two or three times as much in the ag- 

gregate if he remains unemployed, as a 
worker with exactly the same record of 
past employment and past earnings who. 
happens to live in a state where benefit 
-standards are low. 

However, the principle of maintaining a _ 


clude differentials above that minimum, 
which take into account differences both igs 
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A worker in covered employment inquires about his old age insurance account 


in wage loss and in social insurance con- 
tributions on behalf of the persons entitled 
to benefit. The argument can be made 
that wage earners who have been able to 
achieve higher earnings build up greater 
obligations and that their wants are en- 
hanced. Thus, both payroll deductions and 
old age insurance benefits of the $20-a- 
week worker are lower than those of one 
who has averaged twice that, and still low- 
er than those of the worker who has cus- 
tomarily brought home $50 a week in his 
pay envelope. 

But because this is social insurance, there 
is a minimum benefit below which no in- 
sured worker can fall. Also a maximum 
benefit, based on $3,000 a year in covered 
employment, the highest income (or por- 
tion of an income) from which payroll 
deductions are made. 


Rights to Social Security 


We say that social insurance benefits 
are paid as a matter of right. What does 
this mean? We are really talking about 
rights enforceable through due process of 
law. But while these rights presume defi- 
nite procedures to qualify for benefits, the 
benefits themselves may be conditioned on 
many things. 

The federal Social Security Act provides 
two kinds of programs—public assistance 
and social insuranée.. In the one, rights are 
conditioned on need; in the other, on wage 
loss. Yet they are of the same kind, al- 
though people sometimes hold that those 
arising out of contributions paid by a per- 
son, or on his behalf, are the more valid. 
I do not believe that such a distinction can 
be made. We do not say that the right of 


parents to send a youngster to public school 


depends on whether or not they pay di- 
rect taxes. 

_ But contributions do affect the attitudes 
of beneficiaries, of legislators and the public 
generally. In our kind of economic so- 


ciety, the belief prevails that people should 
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not only get what they earn but pay for 
what they get. It follows that the closer the 
connection between premiums and benefits, 
the more clearly are social security rights 


recognized. This explains the stigma often — 


attached to the receipt of public assist- 
ance. Often the applicant himself feels that 
somehow or other he has failed to make the 
grade. 

Given our competitive system, I don’t 
know how we can avoid this dilemma. 
However, there is growing realization that 
an individual’s need is usually due not to 
his own inadequacy, but to his economic 
and social environment, to bad luck or other 
fortuitous circumstances. 

To me, it seems impossible to draw hard 
and fast lines between social insurance and 
public assistance. When people say that 
social insurance is something you get be- 
cause you have paid for it, they forget 
that no social insurance program provides 
precisely what you have paid for. Social in- 
surance benefits are weighted in favor of 
the low wage earner, in favor of the short- 
time, intermittent wage earner, in favor, of 


persons with dependents. 


Moreover, it is universally true that the 
structure of any social insurance system 
must be erected on the base of presumptive 
social needs rather than of exact private 
equities. The system cannot ignore individ- 
ual equity but the primary consideration is 
social adequacy. 
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Human Equations 


People say, also, that social insurance is ~ 


governed by objective provisions; that it 
does not require “snooping around and pry- 
ing into” personal matters such as come up 


in administering public assistance. Such a 
distinction, too, is not valid. . 


Take questions necessary in determining 
dependents’ benefits under old age and sur- 
vivors insurance: whether the wage earner’s 
wife or children are living with him; 
whether or not aged parents were wholly 


dependent on a deceased worker. Surel; 
these are personal questions. 

Or take questions that must be aske’ 
under an unemployment compensation ac 
to make sure that claimants for benefit 
are genuinely unemployed and had goo} 
cause to quit their last job; whether or ne 
they refuse to accept suitable work 
whether they are available for work. 

By way of more detailed illustration, tak, 
those last two questions which come up 1 
infinite variety when workers claim unem 
ployment benefits. Here is Mrs. Jones, whe) 
when cutbacks come, loses her job on | 
day shift in a big plant in Detroit. She hai 
three children, and protests she cannot ge 
anyone to stay with them at night. S¢ 
she says she cannot take a third-shift jol 
offered in another plant. That calls fo 
night work which, as she sees it, isn’t “suit 
able” under the circumstances, but she ii 
“available” -during the hours she has al 
ways worked. 

Someone in the local office must appraise 
both Mrs. Jones’ household situation ang 
her work history. Perhaps she is a widow 
and has long supported her children; they 
depend wholly on her earnings. Should she 
be ruled “unavailable” for work because she 
feels she can’t take the night job? Or 
should she get, for at least a time, the bene: 
fits to which her past wage record woulc 
entitle her; and thus have a chance to look 
for day work which will permit her both te 
earn and to fulfill her responsibilities? 

Or perhaps day work is available but only 
as a scrubwoman, making no use of the 
mother’s skills. She says the job would be 
too hard for her physically, and points to 
its meager wage. Against this she weighs 
the money value of the laundry, sewing, 
careful marketing and other services she 
could perform for her family. All-in all, 
if unemployment benefits can’t be paid her, 
she concludes she would do better to devote 
herself to her home and apply for aid to her 
dependent children. 

Does Mrs. Jones refuse “suitable work” 
if she turns down the scrubwoman’s job? 

Such factors as these and many others 
must be sifted and evaluated by an unem- 
ployment compensation agency in deter- 
mining whether or not an insured worker 
is able to work, available for work, has not 
refused suitable work. Surely these, too, are 
personal questions! : 

With the demobilization of our armed 
forces and the dismantling of war produc- 
tion, such questions are bound to multiply. 
Great changes will come over the labor mar- 
ket. Available postwar jobs will be very 
different from wartime jobs. Questions will 
come up of reconverting machine oper- 
ators into ditch diggers and dishwashers. 
Further, should trained personnel be asked 
to make violent vocational shifts? Is it 
reasonable to expect claimants, in view of 
home ownership or other personal con- 
siderations, to pullsup stakes and move 
their families from one industrial area to 
another? fe SS ches “y 
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Insurance and Assistance 

In the years of transition immedia 
ahead, both social insurance and public a 
sistance are bound to confront not only su 


lifficult judgments on personal situations 
jut mass strains on their resources and 
-exibility. 

It is good, therefore, to report that public 
ssistance is moving toward greater sim- 
ilicity, objectivity and adequacy than in the 
vast. Benefits are no longer paid in kind, 
wich as grocery orders and bushels of coal, 
jut in cash. The recipient therefore has 
aoney, as other people do, to spend as he 
ainks best. If an applicant disagrees with 
ine action taken in his case, he has a right 
9 a hearing. The Social Security Act re- 
yuires that. the personal information he 
jives the public assistance agency be held 
jonfidential. Many states are abolishing 
vhat is known as “relatives’ responsibil- 
ty”, that is, an old legal requirement that 
id cannot be given to a needy person who 
aas relatives considered able to help him, 
-ven though in fact they fail to do so. 

Such developments are rubbing out some 
»f the old distinctions between public assist- 
amce and social insurance so far as kinds of 
venefits and administrative procedures go. 
What are the children’s allowances that 
Canada has just begun to pay to all fam- 
‘lies with children—out of general revenues 
and without a showing of need? Are they 
gublic assistance or social insurance or 
something else? 

I am not arguing that we should abolish 
gublic assistance and turn everything into 
social insurance; much less that we should 
abolish social insurance and turn everything 
into public assistance. We should go on 
adapting these prograrhs to achieve the com- 
mon objective of social security—a mini- 
mum level of well-being. If we do that, 
their future will take care of itself. The 
program which proves more effective, more 
in harmony with the conscience of ths 
people, will become dominant. . 

In the meantime—in peace years as in 
war years—it is vitally important to proceed 
on the assumption that social insurance 
should be our first line of domestic defense 
against want and fear. Its practical and 
hopeful values are time-tested and world- 
tested. Social insurance has the unique 
advantage that it automatically relates ben- 
efits to loss of earnings, automatically pro- 
tects benefit rights, automatically provides 
the funds to pay benefits and automatically 
controls costs. 

_ Public assistance is our essential second 
line of defense against misery and defeat 
among people who lack social insurance 
protection—or whose needs transcend the 
benefits that an insurance system provides. 


ud 


Shortcomings: 1945 


_ How far we have achieved social security 
in ten years can be tested only by examin- 
ing the outcome in terms of the number 
of people who fall below the minimum 
level of well-being. In this country, no 
set amount of income can represent that 
ninimum as yardstick. Any hope of ever 
arriving at a single fixed standard in money 
or in commodities is an administrative 


mily circumstances can we determine just 


s or is not. Therefore, in old age and sur- 
rs insurance we have interviewed the 


nirage. Only by actual acquaintance with. 


w effective our social security program > 


beneficiaries to find out just what other 
income they have and whether any have 
had to ask for aid from friends or relatives 
or public welfare departments. These in- 
terviews show that while the majority of 
them have savings or other resources in ad- 
dition to their benefits, most are being 
pinched by the rising costs of living. This 
is particularly true of those with the small- 
est benefits, who are least likely to have 
other resources. About one beneficiary in 
ten has had to ask f@ public aid to piece 
out his insurance benefits. 

Some general tests of adequacy can also 
be applied: 

1. Does the number of people insured 
under the various programs include all who 
should be protected? 

At present it does not. Our most com- 
prehensive program, the federal system of 
old age and survivors insurance, covers only 
about three fifths of the jobs in the country. 
The federal-state unemployment compensa- 
tion program covers even less. 

2. Taking account of wage levels and 
other factors, are we satisfied that the bene- 
fit amounts provided under the two exist- 
ing forms of social insurance are adequate? 

I would say, emphatically No. Neither 
in old age or unemployment insurance. 

In unemployment insurance, about half of 
all the unemployed workers who drew ben- 
efits in the rather good year 1941 used up 
all their benefit rights before they again had 


jobs. Since that time, and particularly in 


their 1945 legislative sessions, the majority 
of the states have increased benefit dura- 
tion and raised maximum benefit amounts 
in recognition of higher levels of earnings 
and costs of living. Only one, however— 
the state of Washington—has achieved in 
both respects two standards recently pro- 


Many fatherless paies like this one, are safeguarded by Aid to Dependent Children 


posed by President Truman as necessary to 
close a gap in our reconversion program: 

As much as 26 weeks of benefits for a 
qualified worker who suffers that much 
unemployment in a year; 

A maximum of at least $25 a week, in- 
cluding dependents’ allowances, if any, for 
workers whose past earnings entitle them 
to the maximum amount. In all states, of 
course, individual benefit amounts would 
still be geared to the individual worker’s 
past earnings. 

3. What are the great gaps in our pres- 
ent social insurance program. 

They are the twin lack of protection 
against wage loss resulting from physical 
disability and against the cost of medical 
care. The two together constitute the 
Number 1 cause of human need in the 
United States except in a period of deep de- 
pression like the early Thirties—such as we 
expect never again to tolerate. 

In public assistance it is so clear that we 
are not meeting vast human needs that there 
can be no argument. Among the states the 
average assistance payment to a needy old 
person runs from $11 to $47 a month. Pub- 
lic assistance is given to help make up the 


deficiency between .anything a needy per- 


son himself has and what he requires for 
subsistence. One might therefore guess that 
the $11 average occurs in rich states where 
people have accumulated more of their own 
and therefore have less need for assistance 
to supplement what they themselves can 
fall back on or what their relatives can 
provide. But, generally, the poorer the 
state and the greater the presumptive need 
among its people, the lower is the aver- 
age amount of public assistance. 

The probability is that at least one third 

(Continued on page 383) 
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Better Health for Country Folks — 


A ° ° ° ° 66 . 39 
Local differences color two interesting experiments in getting doctoring’’ to 


those who most need it—the medically forgotten people of farm and village. 


I; Ina Georgia Cotton County 


{ WATCHED A sTREAM oF NorTH GerorcIA 
farmers walk into an office on Main Street 
in Monroe, county seat of Walton County, 
dig into their wallets and put down money 
to buy what none of them ever had had 
before—assurance of medical care for them- 
selves and their families. Medical care 
means services of doctor, dentist, hospital, 
and druggist. The cost, on a prepaid basis, 
is $50 a year for a family; and that goes 
whether the family consists of one or twelve 
or more members, whether services come to 
$20 or $200. 

This medical care is made possible 
through a health association in which mem- 
bers pool their funds much after the fashion 
that country folk used to pool their labor 
for “corn huskin’s” and “house raisin’s.” 

Walton County in the North Georgia 
Piedmont is a land of red hills and cotton. 
They raise good cotton, more to the acre 
than any other county in the state. And they 
raise good people. Five governors have 
called the county home. The stately homes 
of two of them face each other across a 
wide, tree-shaded street in Monroe. 


Two Kinds of Erosion 


Good progress has been made in the 
county against the washing of the red Pied- 
mont earth and the gullying caused by soil 
erosion, but against the gullying of the 
good human stock, that other kind of 
erosion, progress is only beginning. 

In 1942 babies died in Walton County 
at the rate of 68.3 per 1,000 live births, 
against a rate of 49.3 for the state of 
Georgia and 40.4 for the United States as 
a whole. The same year mothers died in 
childbirth in Walton County at the rate of 
8.8 per 1,000 live births, 4.1 for the state, 
and 2.6 for the country as a whole. 

The discrepancy between raising good 
cotton and losing good babies, Walton 
County people believe, is due in consider- 
able part to the dearth of health service 
and medical care available to rural families. 
They know, too, that this matter of medical 
care will face them more and more as men 
come back from fighting. To produce the 
food this country must raise, farm regions 
must cease to be medically bankrupt. 

That's the reason for this guinea pig ex- 
periment in which doctors, dentists, drug- 
gists, local farm people, and agricultural 
agencies are cooperating. It has a twofold 
purpose: to meet the current medical needs 
of the members of the association; and to 
find the answers to important questions 
looking toward the future. 

They are trying to find out, for instance, 
how much medical care a group of a 


thousand families must have; how nearly 


fifty dollars a family will provide for it; 
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how to develop a satisfactory basis of co- 
operation with physicians and other pro- 
fessional groups. ; 

The Georgia county experiment is now 
in its third year. It grew out of the request 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to State and 
County Land Use Planning Committees for 
recommendations of measures to help farm- 
ers stand up under their load—during and 
after the war. Health care for farm fam- 
ilies was one of the measures most fre- 
quently suggested. So the Interbureau Com- 
mittee on Postwar Programs of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture decided upon a few 
scattered experiments, and grants were 
made from funds of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration to enable low income farm 
families to participate. Programs were set 
up in Nevada County, Arkansas; in New- 
ton County, Mississippi; in Cass and 
Wheeler Counties, Texas; in Hamilton 
County, Nebraska; and in Walton County, 
Georgia. 

Walton was chosen not only because it is 
a typical Piedmont county, but also be- 
cause its people have shown themselves 
hospitable to new ideas. The county might 
be one of a hundred to a thousand others 
scattered over the country. Fifty miles away 
in one direction lies Atlanta with its Coca- 
Cola and other industrial wealth, which has 
given it fine hospitals and doctors. In 
another direction, twenty-five miles away, 
is Athens with the resources of the state 
university. Yet “po’ health” has bored into 
the farm population worse than boll weevil 
once did into cotton. 

In spite of the county’s yield of cotton, 
average annual cash incomes after farm 
operating costs are deducted fall below $200. 
Individually, the 2,286 farm families have 
slim chances of getting the medical care 
they need. As an-organized group their 
chances are a thousand times better—the 
Walton County Agricultural Health Asso- 
ciation is predicated on a membership of a 
thousand families. Memberships on the 
basis of $50 a family create a fund of 
$50,000. It gives them a combined strength 


which eliminates the hazards of medical 


—Whenever Katherine Glover, who was - 


born in the South, goes home for a visit, 
she finds something new astir to report 
to readers of Survey Graphic. A year ago 
she gave a vivid account of Muscle 
Shoals at war. Now it is a county strug- 
gling with one of the grave problems on 
America’s postwar doorstep. 

Miss Glover is 
officer, Community War Services, in the 
Federal Security Agency. : 
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chief information 


care for members of the association. It takes) 
away the hazards for doctors, dentists, drug: 
gists, who might or might not get paid. 


How the Plan Operates 


During the first year the association had| 
a membership of 881 families. Not all could: 
afford to pay $50. Fees, consequently, were 
based on 6 percent of the previous yearg] 
net cash income, with $6 set as the min1-| 
mum fee. Where family income would not) 
permit the full $50, the deficit was made. 
up from the FSA grant. Minimum fees in 
the second and third year were raised to 
$15. Any farm family is eligible to join— 
the association is not solely for low income 
families. There has been some reduction in 
the number of members with the increased 
fee, but the members who have continued 
are more than ever firm in their enthusiasm. 

An incident that came to my attention 
shows how the financial end works. An 
eight-year-old boy in one of the farm fam- 
ilies belonging to the association had an 
accident, of a kind not uncommon on farms. 
While helping haul home a load of logs he 
had fallen off the wagon and been rus 
over. One leg was seriously fractured. 

He was rushed to the newly opened 
county hospital. The leg was X-rayed,* the 

jones put in place with metal plates and the 
leg set in a cast. The boy spent five days in 
the hospital and the treatment, including 
X-rays, surgery, anesthetic, and hospital care 
totaled slightly more than $55. 

The boy’s family had paid $25 into the 
health association. This single accident. had 
run up costs more than.twice what the 
family paid and in the end may amount to 
double the full $50 fee. But out of a thou- 
sand members some may use the medical 
service not at all during the year, others 
only a minor amount. The law of average 
evens up the account. 3 

The prompt and complete care the farm 
boy received, in contrast to the inadequate 
treatment or neglect only too frequent in 
such cases in rural areas, is a side of the 
story not to be estimated in money. 

The advantage of this Walton County 
experiment is that it has the home-grown 
flavor of North Georgia sorghum. More- 
over, it is as good for the doctors as it is 
for the farmers. Some people on the out- 
side might label it with the goblin term, 
“socialized medicine,” but to those who are 
participating, it seems just plain horse sense, 
No strange doctors. have been imported into 
the county and paid a salary. The familias 
family doctor goes his rounds the same as 
ever, only he has fewer IOU’s hanging on 
his peg. His fees are paid by the associa 
tion instead of directly by the pati 

These farm families know that wh 


mmeone is sick they can call the doctor 
id be sure he will come, or if there is a 
othache it is taken care of without dread 
: the dentist’s bill. 

All the doctors but one in the county are 
operating members of the health asso- 
ation. The Georgia State Medical Asso- 
ation gave the plan its blessing at the 
itset and then members of the county 
iedical society assured active participation. 
The association is incorporated and is an 
at and out local organization. A board of 
irectors is elected from the farmer mem- 
2rs and a paid manager and assistant are 
1 charge of the business details. When the 
es are collected, the total sum is appor- 
oned to the different services and each 
lotment divided into twelve monthly por- 
ons. 

Doctors’, dentists’, druggists’, and hos- 
ital bills are rendered monthly and paid 
1onthly, according to the amount of money 
1 the allotted funds. Some months bills 
xceed the sum available, for instance dur- 
ig the winter when flu cases run high. In 
ther months, as in the summer when sick- 
ess usually drops, there may be a surplus 
f funds or at least enough for full pay- 
rent. The score is evened in this way. 
Vhen the funds are insufficient, each mem- 
er doctor, dentist, druggist takes his pro- 
ortionate share on a percentage basis. 
For the 1942-43 fiscal year, the total bill 
or physicians, surgeons, specialists, hos- 
itals, dentists, and druggists amounted to 
45,710.75 and the amount paid was $36,- 
56.21, or an over-all of more than 79 
ercent. Physicians were paid at the rate 
£ 73 percent plus, considerably more than 
he rate at which doctors’ bills in this sec- 
ion were usually paid. Surgeons and spe- 
ialists were paid at the rate of 61 percent; 
ospital bills, as approved, were paid in 
ull; dentists at the rate of 98 percent plus. 


As the Members See It 


The day I looked in on the association, 
ne old Negro woman, a sharecropper on a 
otton farm, who lives alone, dug into a 
ocket of her worn coat and laid down 
fteen dollars in soiled bills and change. As 
he stored away her membership card in the 


ame pocket there was a look of pride in 


ier rheumy old eyes. “Praise God,” she 
aid, “I didn’t need it last year and God 


villin’ maybe I won't this year, but I’m 


oinin’ jes’ the same. It’s a sight er com- 
ort to know I kin git doctorin’ if I needs 
a4 6 

‘They were having a meeting of the mem- 
ers of the association in Monroe that day. 
Yne stocky, apple-cheeked farmer in his 
own clothes and black store hat was sorely 
roubled because he had a sick wife at home 
nd feared he ought not to stay away long 
ough to attend the meeting. “We sure 
’t want this thing to go dead,” were his 
ing words to the manager. 3 
rom what I could see there was little 
nce of the association going dead. They 
e started something that appears to be 


rs to an admittedly complex problem, 
e early results of the experiment are 


ng strong, sure roots in the local soil. 
jody claims they have yet found all the 


There are three doctors in Monroe and 
four in other sections of the county cooper- 
ating with the health association. With 
two younger physicians in the armed forces, 
the local practitioners average well over 
sixty years of age. They have a heavy job. 
One of the country doctors, who is un- 
tempered in his enthusiasm for the health 
association plan, admits to a patient load of 
6,000. A doctor from another section of 
the country was attracted to the county 
because of the health:xperiment. 

The yearly membership fee of the health 
association covers practically all possible 
medical contingencies for the farmer and 
his family: doctors’ services; hospitalization 
(up to fourteen days); services of surgeon 
or specialist; limited dental care; and most 
of the drugs prescribed. The County Public 
Health Department, working closely with 
the association, provides nursing services 
and immunization against typhoid, diph- 
theria, smallpox, and rabies. 

Membership in the association gives a 
family, as the old Negro sharecropper said, 
a sense of comfort and security. In the old 
days before a tenant could get medical care 
or hospitalization his landlord frequently 
had to stand sponsor for his credit. Now 
his membership card is all the guarantee 
needed. Landlords are urging tenants to 
join the association both for their own good 
and because they become better farmers. 


As the Doctors See It 


With the beginning of the second year 
of the association, the doctors, with the 
cooperating dentists, druggists, and _ hos- 
pital officials, jointly issued a letter to the 
farm families of the county, in which they 
acknowledged the success of the program, 
endorsed it, and expressed their willingness 
to continue their help. 

One of the doctors, asked to comment, 


_ said unreservedly: “This is the finest thing 


that has ever come to Walton County, al- 
though there are, of course, some problems 


A periodic check-up is given members of the Walton County Health Association 


and difficulties that have to be ironed out 
as we go along.” He went on: “Society is 
undergoing a convulsion, a revolution, and 
medical care is part of that revolution. We 
realize that something different has to be 
done. Democracy of health opportunity -is 
part of the genuine democracy we are 
pledged to achieve.” 

Another doctor whose whole practice is 
rural pointed out that the benefits of the 
association reach far beyond the immediate 
returns to the farm families. “It will mean 
much better health standards generally and 
will reflect in a higher economic level for 
the county.” 

A frank, alert dentist in Monroe summed 
up his opinion: “As a taxpayer I think it’s 
terrible. As a dentist I don’t like it—it’s 
too close to socialized medicine. But for the 
children, it’s one of the finest things that 
ever happened.” And he added: “I get a 
real thrill when a farmer comes into my 
office and brings his children for preventive 
care. That’s going to mean a lot as the 
years go by.” 

On his reservation as a taxpayer, I 
queried him whether, without some such 
provision for medical care, similar or great- 
er tax costs may not have to be paid out 
of another tax pocket—more people to be 
maintained in institutions, for instance. And 
I asked if poor health, by pulling down 
the whole productive and economic level, 
does not add to the general tax burden. 

The dentist, fair-minded as well as frank, 
admitted this might well be so. 

I went into the leading general store in 
Monroe on a Saturday afternoon and 
watched the brisk trade pouring in—mainly 
the farm folk come to buy shirts and shoes 
and yard goods. The proprietor of the 
store is chairman of the county hospital 
and one of the staunchest supporters of the 
health program. He commented that peo- 
ple in the county are getting hospital care 
who have never had it before and that the 
doctors and dentists are better off. 


* ‘ 


As he left to wait on a customer his part- 
ing words were: “Come back in a few 
years and you'll see a big difference in the 
people. They are already the best farmers 
in the country, one day they'll be the 
healthiest.” 


Hopeful Accomplishments 


Several hopeful developments already 
have resulted frorn the stimulus of the 
health association. Two nurses and a nurse- 
midwife have been added to the staff of 
the excellent County Health Department. 
Through well-conducted prenatal clinics, 
a frontal attack is being made on infant 
and maternal casualties. 

There is a new thirty-six bed hospital, 
modern and well equipped, housed in two 
buildings of an industrial school no longer 
in use. A building formerly used for a 
National Youth Administration project was 
moved up to serve as a ward for Negro 
patients—the first time they have had hos- 
pital facilities in the county. 

Much already has been accomplished. 
Many chronic and long neglected ills have 
been smoked out of hiding to receive atten- 
tion. Men and women of fifty have been 
to a dentist for the first time. But far- 
sightéd people in the county look forward 
to a time when emphasis will shift from 
cure to prevention. They hope, too, that 


in time the association may achieve a com- 
pletely self-supporting basis—a hope that 
may not be realized, however, until general 
economic standards are raised. 

Facts have shown that rural people can- 
not compete with city dwellers for the 
services of good doctors and medical fa- 
cilities. Even with money in their pockets, 
farmers are faced with such difficulties as 
the unequal distribution of doctors and the 
unwillingness of younger medical men to 
settle in rural areas. The country doctor 
practices in a medical desert, cut off from 
his fellows, from clinics and laboratories, 
and all the advantages of city life. 

To bring medical care for rural people 
up to anything like that enjoyed by people 
in cities, many more rural hospitals are 
needed, more health centers, and increased 
public health measures. Some of the same 
mobility effective under conditions of war 
needs to be brought into play: traveling 
medical and dental clinics, child health and 
immunization clinics to penetrate to the 
remotest RFD routes. With the postwar ex- 
pansion of opportunity for professional 
training, medical scholarships should be 
offered to boys born on farms to induce 
them to enter the field of medicine, and 
fellowships made available to rural doctors 
for refresher courses. 

Neglect of the health of our rural popu- 


lation will weaken the nation at its most 
vital spot, for the farm areas are our popu- 
lation nurseries. Not only does half our 
population live in rural areas but farm 
population is increasing at the rate of 36 
percent, rural nonfarm population at the 
rate of 16 percent, while urban population 
(discounting migration into cities) is_de- 
clining at the rate of 24 percent. Since cities 
draw their new blood from the rural areas, 
it is important to the whole nation that we 
have a healthy rural population. 

Draft examinations have shown up some 
accusing figures. In a recent study made by 
selective service, based on 42,273 white and 
Negro registrants representing nine occupa- 
tional groups, the highest number of re- 
jections was among farmers. 

The problem of parity of medical.care 
and health facilities for the rural population, 
tying into the whole question of medical 
care for low income families and over-all 
extension of social security, will be upon 
our postwar doorstep. More progressive 
members of the medical profession know 
that changes are bound ‘to come. Nor will 
the horse-and-buggy theory of benevolence 
fit the social streamlining of this latter day. 
For that reason, the momentum of this 
experiment in Georgia and the gains. 
achieved are significant far beyond ‘the 
boundaries of a Piedmont county. 


Il. In the Mountains of New Mexico 


For YEARS WE HAVE TENDED TO THINK OF 
Taos village, New Mexico, as a picturesque 
place, especially alluring to tourists. Taos 
County, a sort of top-of-the-world region 
averaging 7,500 feet up in the air, is full of 
magnificent mountain <= scenery. Its in- 
habitants, Spanish-Americans, with a scat- 
tering of Anglo-Americans and Pueblo 
Indians, add an extra touch of color. That 
most of them were poverty-stricken and 
unhealthy, tourists somehow overlooked. 

The people are rural in occupation and 
in habits. They are preponderantly com- 
munal—almost all of them reside in com- 
munities rather than on individual farms, 
and it long has been their custom to hold 
grazing lands in common. But their agri- 
culture and livestock-raising incline to pro- 
duce bare subsistence only. Submarginal 
farmers exist in large proportion, deriving 
their main cash income from work as 
migratory or ranch labor. 

Enter their simple adobe homes, look 
over their modest holdings, and the facts 
are apparent. Many of the homes are 
scrupulously clean, but there is little or 
nothing in them that we would associate 
with a normal standard of living. Many are 
not even clean, and diseases of filth and 
malnutrition abound. There is a general 
lack of sanitary water supply, flytight priv- 

ies, and home screening. 

Until recently, 69 percent of the people 
have died without the attention of a 
physician. More than one baby in ten died 

before the end of its first year; and one 
third of the children never reached the age 
of eighteen. Isolation, language, culture, and 
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poverty have long cut them off from ade- 
quate medical care. 

But since June 1942 the Taos County 
Cooperative Health Association has been 
changing things. Created by the people and 
doctors of the county, it was a natural 
outgrowth of the. small, FSA-sponsored 
trustee plan of medical and dental care for 
FSA borrowers started in April 1940, with 
some earlier aid by the extension division 
of the University of New Mexico. 


Three Clinics and Their Staff 


FSA and the Interbureau Committee on 
Postwar Programs of the Department of 
Agriculture are running five county experi- 
ments in Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, 
Nebraska and, as Miss Glover relates in the 
preceding article, in Georgia. The Taos 


County experiment is somewhat different. 


It has been built up around three equipped 
clinics, or medical centers, well located 
geographically in Taos village, in Questa in 
ee ee a ee a 


—Although T. Swann Harding is editor > 


of USDA, published for employes of the 
Department of Agriculture, and an in- 
formation specialist of the department, 
his account of the Taos experiment is 
rooted in personal devotion to the cause 
of better medical care. 


In addition to articles on a wide 


variety of subjects, Mr. Harding has 
published ‘six books, among them “Fads, 
Frauds and Physicians,” (1930). 
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exceed a ceiling which was first $1,200 and 


of the people have a gross annual incom 


the north, and in Penasco in the south, with: 
subclinics, open one day weekly, in Costilla 
and in Dixon. These clinics, along with 
the station wagons also used as ambulatices, 
enable the association pretty well to cover 
this mountain county. Certain Santa Fé and. 
Albuquerque specialists serve as needed. 
Another unique feature of the plan is that 
the entire medical, dental, and nursing staff 
is salaried. The medical director receives 


$5,200 a year, certainly above average for 


rural practitioners. Another doctor is en- 
gaged part time at $3,000 a year, and there 
are two Mexican internes, graduates of the 
University of Mexico medical school, who 
work full time under the doctors. 

Though one local physician has been 
opposed, as a whole the medical profession 
has cooperated well. This may be because 
the Taos Association drew in few if any 
of the small percentage who could pay for 
medical care. The druggists of Taos re- 
sented the association buying and dispensing 
too many drugs, and more had to be pre- 
scribed through the local pharmacists. 

A full time dentist, aided by a part time 
referral dentist, does such emergency work 
as is needed on teeth which are affecting 
the general health of patients. There ar 
four capable and enthusiastic nurses. 

Since all Taos is *rural, essentially all its 
inhabitants are eligible to join the associa- 
tion, provided their annual incomes do no 


wv 


is now about $1,500. These are very hig’ 
incomes in this county, where two thirc 


of $250 or less. The service. provided 


o 


ntially an over-all medical coverage ° 


th a very few limitations) and such 
tistry as has been indicated. 

ented quarters are used for the ad- 
uistrative office and the clinic in Taos. 
uilding, now outgrown, was erected for 
i¢ purposes in Penasco. In ‘Questa, a 
utiful dwelling was purchased for $3,000 
| transformed into a clinic and home 
the resident nurse. 

ontractual arrangements are maintained 
h the Holy Cross Hospital at Taos and 
Embudo Presbyterian Hospital just be- 
the southern county line. Cooperative 
ungements have been worked out with 
Thomas P. Martin Hospital which the 
ian Service maintains at Taos Pueblo; 
; involves the use of some beds and 
change of personnel as needed. 
Yoctors do not visit patients save in grave 
srgencies, but the nurses are always at 
id to serve and visit them. Though the 
ple do not hold back from taking part 
the plan because it is government- 
sted, their reluctance to adopt new 
thods is great and highly persuasive sales 
:s must be given all the time to retain 
members and get new ones. 

‘oday, members pay comparatively little 


dget now in the neighborhood of 
00 for the current fiscal year. Of this 
SA grant covers $50,000, the bulk of 
must be used for medical care, a’ 
being reserved to improve the rural 
ion of Taos County. It is very un- 
that the people could pay the full cost 
plan for many years. 
le association can draw on FSA for 
tant and medical advisory services. 
Mexico State Department of 


total cost of the plan, which has | 


| has pplied it with biologicals, con- 


sultant services in nursing and preventive 
clinics, and has aided in conducting demon- 
stration clinics. The state Department of 
Public Welfare assists in referral of asso- 
ciation members for eye service, and for 
admissions to hospitals for the tubercular 
and for crippled children. Surgery is in- 
cluded in the coverage. 

The U. S. Public Health Service and the 
Children’s Bureau have extended consultant 
service in public health nursing. The Proc- 
tor Eye Clinic accepts association members 
for eye service, and the Catholic Church 
has assisted in the promotion and education 
of association membership. The staff has 
been so fully engaged therapeutically that 
it has not had time to do a real job of 
preventive medicine and lay medical edu- 
cation. 


Accomplishments—and. Needs 


Ordinary drugs and dressings are fur- 
nished to patients by the association, though 
eyeglasses and other medical appliances are 
not included. The nurses and doctors do an 
excellent job of bringing the newer knowI- 
edge of nutrition to the attention of their 
clients and of promoting better eating 
habits. This is carried out by personal visits, 
through the schools, the garden, poultry 


and stock ‘programs, and by increasing the » 


supplies of milk and vitamin concentrates. 

The medical director is a kindly old rural 
practitioner who has known the people for 
years. His approach is gentle and friendly. 


The nurses have, to a woman, come to the 


county from choice. Though they could 
earn much more elsewhere, the idealistic 
nature of this experiment appeals to them. 

Their job is no easy one, It means pound- 
_ ing many miles over rough mountain roads, 
in a cars. and ate wagons which 
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-atients wait their turn for the modern medical care now available to them through the Taos County Cooperative Health Association 


frequently. break down. It means fighting: 
blizzards, carrying extra food, clothing, and 
even fuel wood in case they get stuck. It 
means digging into snowdrifts with a 
shovel and learning Spanish by a_ basic 
vocabulary system, 

In families from which a_ frightened 
patient went to the hospital for the first 
time, leaving relatives in tears, resistance 
is overcome. Cured patients later return 
voluntarily to the hospitals for other treat- 
ments, and so do the rest of the family. 

One looks at the meager equipment in 
the branch clinics, the archaic foot-power 
dental drills which the nurse treadles as she 
helps make fillings, the overworked, 75- 
year-old medical director, the broken-down 
automobiles, and the indefatigable nurses, 
and wonders why even more subsidy should 
not be poured into this experiment. 

In a sense the Taos County Cooperative 
Health Association is tending to drain the 
county’s medical personnel and equipment 
away from those who can pay much to 
those who can pay little.. But that is only 
because the county never was equipped or 
staffed to care properly for all its inhabi- 
tants. Though well supplied with hospitals, 
it needs more doctors, more nurses, and 
better medical equipment. The association = 
has shown that, far from deteriorating the 
quality of medical service, regular salaries 
seem to spur medical, dental, and nursing é . 
staffs on to greater industry and more com- 
passionate service. It is showing how over- 
all medical care can be supplied to an entire 
rural county of ten or twelve thousand © a 


people economically and effectively. The 
subsidy is an investment in social research. 
Taos remains picturesque, but it is also — 


ee ea modern i in the — = se , that, 


LETTERS AND LIFE 


Harvard’s Sixteen Courses 


THE TWO DECADES BETWEEN THE GREAT WARS 
have been notable for the skirmishes and 
battles over education. Sometimes innova- 
tions have come so unexpectedly that they 
have provoked astonishment and _resent- 
ment. At other times arguments have 
moved back and forth over familiar ground 
without appreciable progress either way. 

But among teachers of all camps there has 
been growing uneasiness over the results of 
educational methods, and the question has 
been asked whether the colleges were turn- 
ing out as good American citizens as they 
were training American engineers. Especi- 
ally concerned were the conservatives, who 
still held on to the vestiges of a classical 
curriculum against the growing encroach- 
ments of vocational specialization, and their 
concern became greater as they saw the 
schools of European nations turned into 
agencies of political indoctrination by mi- 
Nority parties that seized power by ruth- 
less means. , 

Robert Maynard Hutchins came out so 
boldly for two changes that he shocked 
many who were sympathetic; he demanded 
that the burden of elementary teaching 
should be borne by the secondary school 
and the college should be freed for more 
advanced work in shorter time; he also 
asked an extension of cultural courses so 
that no specialist could get a degree with- 
out them. His specific proposals were so 
drastic that his policy was called a return 
to monasticism. 

When compared with Harvard, Mr. 
Hutchins was radical and Harvard was con- 
servative, yet at long last Harvard has 
recognized many of the conditions that 
troubled Hutchins. 

It has pondered and condemned the 
effects of concentration on one subject and 
specialization; the irresponsibility involved 
in the elective system that Charles W. 
Eliot introduced in order to free the in- 
dividual student from traditional fetters; 
_ it has studied the relation of the secondary 
school to the college; it has investigated 
the larger subject of whether students ready 
to enter their professions were also ready 
to enter American life. as responsible citi- 
zens. 


The Search for a Golden Mean 


The report that the Harvard Committee 
headed by Paul H. Buck calls “General 
Education in a Free Society” (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press; $2), tells how the conclu- 
sion was reached that the university must 
intensify its effort not only to make men 


‘proficient in their specialty but aware of 


their responsibilities in their common citi- 
zenship. 


( All books 


HARRY HANSEN 


The report is both a concession and a 
compromise, but hardly pioneering, for 
some of its aims have already been realized 
at Columbia and elsewhere. 

The committee of authors tries hard to 
find a golden mean in educational methods. 
They recognize the claims of tradition and 
the demands of modern life and declare 
that one can gain from the other. The 
long history of man’s struggle for intellec- 
tual freedom is found in the writings of 
the past, but the living ideas in them must 
animate the present. 

The nineteenth century saw the colleges 
break from religious direction; many re- 
tain chapel as a compulsory matter, but 
the teaching of morals went out with dog- 
ma. Science and pragmatism made experi- 
ence and precise observation basic in 
reaching conclusions. 

But Harvard believes that education can- 
not be devoted wholly to tradition or to 
experiment, “to the belief that the ideal 
is enough in itself or the view that means 
are valuable apart from the ideal.” It con- 
siders pragmatism, as _ characteristically 
American and believes that it works with 
religious education and education in the 
great books toward the ideal of belief in the 
dignity of man and recognition of his duty 
to society. “The true task of education 


is therefore so to reconcile the sense of 


pattern and direction deriving from heri- 
tage with the sense of experiment and in- 
novation deriving from science, that they 
may exist fruitfully together. . . .” 


The Place of the Social Sciences 


The Harvard Committee is not in open 
opposition to the theories of William James 
and John Dewey. It accepts them as part 
of the scientific attitude, and as suited to 
the experimental character of American so- 
ciety. But it believes them insufficient for 
the fully educated man, for there are mat- 


ters not susceptible of scientific proof that ~ 


have great value—for instance, “the pre- 
supposition that democracy is meaningful 
and right.” In the same manner Harvard 
adopts from the humanists the belief in the 
dignity of man, without the limitations of 
humanism, “which are those of ‘pride and 
arise from making man the measure of all 


things.” 


Harvard cannot reject modern methods 
and aims; likewise it cannot accept educa- 
tion without direction. The aim is still the 


same that it was when the church dom- — 


inated and taught love of God and love 
of one’s neighbor, today carried over into 
the dignity of the free man and his duty 
to his fellows. — 

_ Harvard wants to compromise the issues 
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of introducing people to Homer, or Pl 


between traditionalism and modernism 
stressing their areas of agreement ratl 
than difference. The observer who | 
watched the battle might say that this 
necessary if any tradition is to survive, 
the action goes increasingly in favor of 1 
moderns. It is necessary to point out whi 
tradition can serve the modern man to ma 
him a just and reasoning human being. 
This is where Harvard’s acceptance 
the social sciences as a cultural agent con 
in. The only thing that has kept the 
cial sciences from being recognized as hi 
ing moral ends is their complete divo: 
from dogma. Yet the study of human 
lationships means an effort to find what 
best in them and what, therefore, off 
the greatest good to the greatest numb 


The Harvard Program 
It seems to take the Harvard Commit 


_a long time to get down to specific reco: 


mendations for teaching the basic ideas 
culture, civilization, and the democra 
life," but that is because it is making t 
situation clear to many besides the pre 
dent of the university to whom the rept 
is “respectfully submitted.” To. outli 
an “intellectual experience common to- 
Harvard students,” that will not only be | 
quired but desired, is not an easy ta: 
Harvard does not intend to risk being : 
cused of indoctrination. 

It is proposed that of the sixteen cour: 
required for the bachelor’s degree, six sh 
deal with general education. One is to” 
in the humanities, one in the social scienc 
and one in the sciences, including matt 
matics. .Three further courses in gene: 
education are to be introduced. | 

Under the humanities the Committ 
proposes the study of “Great Texts of L 
erature,” a concession to the pioneeri 
that John Erskine did at Columbia, whi 
in its extreme form, has led to the 
tensive study of great books at Chicago a 
St. John’s. The Committee does not 
tend to say how the books shall be 
or taught, for “there is no one best w 


’ 
- 


or Dante. Freedom for the instructor 
essential’; -.* ‘ 
Harvard suggests that the great 
may be chosen from a list possibly incl: 
ing Homer, one or two Greek tragedi 
Plato, the Bible, Virgil, Dante, Shak 
peare, Milton and Tolstoy, and I pay hu 
ble tribute to the: memory of Richard Gr 
Moulton of the University of Chicago whi 
course in “world bibles,” as he called 


the present suggestion before Ers 
ler or Hutchins. = 


ihe Committee is not sure just how much 
yature, philosophy, and the fine arts is 
pe included in the course, but when it 
sribes the social sciences it is interested 
making the student aware of the prog- 
of social responsibility and the mean- 
jto him of democracy in America. Har- 
i wants the student to know the nature 
ais heritage as a free man, but it shrinks 
m such a title as “the evolution of free 
ety,” because it “carries with it impli- 
ons of indoctrination.” 
darvard would not tolerate an attempt 
| convince students of the eternal perfec- 
1 of existing ideas and institutions.” But 
loes want to show how Western culture 
evolved, and it leans on some of the 
ks that Chicago and St. John’s have 
aped together in required reading—in- 
ding writings by Aquinas, Machiavelli, 
ther, Bodin, Locke, Montesquieu, Rous- 
u, Adam Smith, Bentham, and Mill. Ob- 
usly this means not new readings but a 
W orientation, for some of these authors 
ve long been studied in history courses, 
ers in political economy. 
[he proposal to have a course to which 
title American Democracy “might”. bé 
en, suggests Harvard will have a hard 
iggle to avoid indoctrination. It out- 
25 a most commendable course, and in 
spesting three books for an “approach” 
ws how thoroughly aware it is of the 
-d of making American democracy work. 
r although Tocqueville and James 
yce are old stagers, Gunnar Myrdal’s 
n American Dilemma” has an immediacy 
-young Americans that cannot be sur- 
sed. 
When I had finished reading “General 
ucation in a Free Society” I felt that 
iad heard a course of lectures on edu- 
ional history, methods, and aims. It was 
refresher” for me, since I read as a lay- 
not as a teacher. As a layman, I have 
n more deeply concerned with physical 
tters—overcrowding in school rooms, im- 
yper preparation for college, emphasis on 
grees rather than on culture. The fa- 
ies for vocational instruction have 
med to me to be compatible with the 
est interests of the nation. It would 


ng could not be handed down by the 
versities, and it will be helpful when 


the vocations and the specialized 


my belief that the specialist cannot 
olly escape some cultural influences. 
‘y are implicit even in scientific ideals. 
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LLECTION OF SEVENTEEN ESSAYS, ALL 


alamity indeed if culture and civilized 


influence is extended to specialists. 
Z 


ses we must have, nevertheless. It is 


FOR PLANNING, by Lewis L. Lorwin, 


1 


since 1932, is unified by the theme | _ 
economic theory and program | 


government, through a variety of public 
bodies topped by a central planning agency. 

This planning should formulate major 
economic and social goals, develop methods, 
and constantly inventory how well these 
methods are working. A “compensatory 
economy,” with the government correcting 
maladjustments and arbitrating group con- 
flicts, would Strengthen American de- 
mocracy and preserve the best values of 
private enterprise. We need not go so far 
as the more severely “guided economy” of 
Great Britain, much less the “state social- 
ism” of the USSR. 

Theories are necessary. They form the 
traditions, principles, and rationalizations 
on which we act. While shortsighted men 


tell us that letting democracy drift is the 
only alternative to serfdom, Dr. Lorwin 
with an unassuming scholarship and calm 
eloquence upon which we all should draw 
proves that making democracy work is the 
only alternative to disaster. 

The only real question now is, as the 
author says, “Who*should plan and how 
and for whom?” This brings us to pro- 
gram, and it is here that the book falls 
short. Its description of the generalized and 
fairly similar postwar plans of special 
groups reflects the very fractionalism 
against which Dr. Lorwin rebels. 

During this war, we have set goals and 
integrated the policies of government, busi- 
ness, and labor toward economic stabiliza- 


Young Mother Delighted 
With Writing Success 


“After taking the N.I.A. course, the first article submitted to a top- 
flight woman’s magazine, resulted in its prompt acceptance. Despite 
my domestic duties, including the rearing of a small daughter, I have 
found time to write a dozen stories, all of which have been accepted. 
All potential writers should sign up with N.I.A. 
Garden, 2302 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Va. 
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—Marcia Audrey 


WHAT MAKES WRITING ABILITY GROW? 


For a number of years the Newspaper Institute of America has been giving free Writing 
Aptitude Tests to men and women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are fired with the desire to write have 
taken advantage of this offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 
Up to date, no one who could be called a “born writer” has filled out our Writing Aptitude 
Test. We have not yet discovered a single individual miraculously endowed by nature with 
all the qualities that go to make up a successful author. : 
One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninteresting style. Another has great creative 
imagination but is woefully weak on structure and technique. A third has a natural writing 
knack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge of human behavior. In each case success can come 
only after the missing links have been forged in. 
Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promising writers fail to go ahead. Their 
talent is one-sided—incomplete. It*needs rounding out. ; 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE 


Learn to write by writing 
training is’ based on journalism—continuous writing—the sort 


of training that turns out more successful writers than any other experience. Many of 
the authors of today’s “best sellers” are newspaper-trained men and women. 
One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that it starts you writing and keeps 
you writing in your own home, on your own time. Week by week you receive actual assign- 
ments, just as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 
All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by veteran writers with years of 
experience “breaking in” new authors. They will point out those faults of style, structure or 
viewpoint that keep you from progressing. At the same time they will give you constructive 
suggestions for building up and developing your natural aptitudes. 


In fact, so stimulating is this association that student members 
| often begin to sell their work before they finish the course. We 
do not mean to insinuate that they skyrocket into the “big 
Most beginnings are 
made with earnings of $25, $50, $100 or more for material that 
takes little time to write—stories, articles on business, world 
affairs, sports, homemaking, gardening, human interest stories, 
local, club and church activities, ete—things that can easily be 
turned out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the 


money,” or become prominent overnight. 


moment. e- 


Free to those who want to know 


If you really want to know the truth about y 
for our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. | 


native abilities is free—entirely without obligation. You will enjoy it. 
Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute of America, One Park © 


‘Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) 
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‘ transactions, 
our writing ambitions, send ee os acta Scaaiae 
his searching test of your with The Canadian Bank 
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NOTICE TO 
- CANADIANS 


Newspaper _Institute’s 
operations in Canada 
have been approved by 
the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board, and to 
‘facilitate all financial 


of Commerce, Montreal. 
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NEW HARPER BOOKS | 


For Survey Readers 


How much dosyou know 
about Labor Unions? 


AMERICAN 
LABOR UNIONS 


What They Are and 
How They Work 
By FLORENCE PETERSON 


Director, Industrial Relations Division, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor 


Here for the first time in some years 
is an informing and objective intro- 
duction to what A.F. of L., C.1.O. 
and many other initials and refer- 
ences mean in terms of human ac- 
tivities, interests and aspirations. It 
fills a long-felt need for a popular 
but comprehensive statement, of how 
labor organizations operate in this 
country. $3.00 


Coming September 26 


“Letting the Co-ops speak 
for themselves.” 


OURSELVES, INC. 


The Story of Consumer 
Free Enterprise 


By LEO R. WARD 


A vivid, personalized story of the 
visits among typical families of the 
3,000,000 members of the consumer 


cooperatives, dramatizing the human | 


values of this growing movement. It 
explains clearly the relationship of 
the cooperative movement with the 
democratic and spiritual forces of our 
country. $2.50 


Democracy in Action! 


PRACTICAL 
APPLICATIONS 
OF DEMOCRACY 


By GEORGE B. de HUSZAR 


Formerly of the European and Asiatic — 


Area Study, University of Chicago 


A helpful book for all those who 
seek methods which translate the 
ideals of democracy into practical, ef- 
fective democratic action. ‘Everyone 
should read this book who is not 
content merely to ‘chatter about 
democracy, but who wants to learn 
the practice of democracy as an art 
of living.”—David EE. Lilienthal, 
Chairman, Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. $2.00 


At all bookstores or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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tion, full utilization of our enormous re- 
sources, and more equitable distribution of 
consumer goods than ever before. Practical 


| postwar planning must stem from appraisal 


of such agencies as the War Production 
Board, the Office of War Mobilization, and 
so on—for whether we retain or modify 
these devices, they constitute the experience 
on which we must draw in going forward 
to Dr. Lorwin’s purposeful economy. Yet 
of these he says little. 
Further, the over-all formulation of na- 
tional economic policy on. a popular base 


| can flow from only one body—the Congress. 


This in turn depends upon popular grasp of 


| issues and registration of popular will 


through the political process. Dr. Lorwin’s 
scant treatment of these items suggests the 


‘troublesome fact that while planning is 


politics, planners seem not to be politicians. 
The author’s handling of planning for 
world reconstruction is more concrete and 
therefore extremely valuable. 

We in America have almost no postwar 
economic program. Dr. Lorwin’s awareness 
of urgency makes his book one of the best. 
That one of the best neglects to advance 
more precise suggestions for getting started, 
strikes a solemn note of warning of our un- 
preparedness. 

Lron H. KeysERLING 
Washington, D. C. 


AN UNCOMMON MAN: Henry Wallace 
and 60 Million Jobs, by Frank Kingdon. 
Readers’ Press, $1. 


THIS IS NO COLD AND OBJECTIVE ANALYSIS 
of the problem of full employment or of 
Henry Wallace as the chief advocate of an 
American society built upon “security and 
liberty.” Dr. Kingdon is an enthusiastic be- 
liever in the possibilities of achieving an 
economy of abundance, and it is not at all 
strange that he should regard Henry Wal- 
lace highly. 

However, since Mr. Wallace is decidedly 
a controversial figure in the American scene 
today a book lacking objectivity regarding 
its essential theme is apt to carry less weight 
than it should. And this book should carry 
weight. It is about an important subject, 
and it is written in a clear and direct style. 

Dr. Kingdon is concerned with two of 
the most insistent problems before the 
American people, problems which are ever- 
recurrent in a free society, especially in pe- 
riods of transition: Can we achieve security 
for all citizens and maintain liberty? And 
does government exist primarily to protect 
property or to serve the general welfare? 
These are old problems. They have been 
debated throughout our history. Dr. King- 
don deals with the current aspect of these 
questions and in approaching them is ob- 
viously on the side of those who put human 
values first. 

For those who are not familiar with Mr. 
Wallace’s speeches, and who wish to know 
more about the matter we have come to 
label “sixty million jobs” and its relation to 
world trade, private business, government 
planning, politics, and the controversy over 
security versus liberty, this book will serve 
as an excellent summary. Moreover, here ts 
as clear an account as one could wish in 
layman’s terms of the Beveridge “full em- 


2a 


‘tural Organization: is now being negotiat 


ployment” policy, along with an ilhumina' 
ing presentation of this discussion 1n rele 
tion to specific American problems. 

As a farmer, as an admirer of Henr 
Wallace, and as one who perhaps fits int 
Dr. Kingdon’s definition of an America 
liberal, I liked this book and learned mucel 
from it. However, I wonder how thos 
who do not look upon the future as I di 
will react to so “all out” an account. If the 
are persuaded, I am of the opinion it wil 
be not so much because of the logic of D1 
Kingdon’s argument as because of his sens 
of compassion and wholehearted belief i1 
people and in America’s capacity constantl 
to develop a better society. 

P. Atston WaARIN 
Co-author of “Roots in the Earth” 
New Hope, Pa. 


INTERDEPENDENT WORLD 
(Continued from page 361) 


were among the most interested observer 
in San Francisco, and their advice wa 
sought and listened to with reference t 
this problem of maintaining the Interna 
tional Labor Organization in the nev 
world structure and fitting it into the Or 
ganization of the United Nations. It 1 
not too much to say in this connection tha 
the opposition of Soviet Russia to anythins 
connected with Geneva was an unfortunat 
and finally an insuperable obstacle to th 
formal recognition of the International La 
bor Organization within the structure. 

In the above discussion I have not draws 
upon the record of the Conference, bu 
have based my conclusions solely upon per 
sonal observations. It is, however, my con 
viction that the International Labor Or 
ganization can and will be brought withi1 
the orbit of the new system and that it 
relationship with the Economic and Socia 
Council may prove helpful instead of creat 
ing difficulties of authority and prestige. Th 
ILO will hold its conference in Paris i1 
October. Both time and place are wel 
chosen. 


Specialized Agencies 


Among the chief specialized agencie 
alongside the ILO will be the financia 
bodies created at the Bretton Woods Con 
ference—the International Monetary Fun 
and the International Bank for Reconstruc 
tion and Development. The Senate rati 
fication of the Bretton Woods Agreemen 
will undoubtedly result.in the early estab 
lishment of these bodies, because th 
United States is the largest contributor an 
guarantor. 

The same is true to a less degree of th 
Food and Agriculture Organization whicl 
is to deal with long range problems is 
contrast with UNRRA, the organization fo 
postwar relief. The Educational and Cul 


ed on a plan which has already been pub 
lished, and the organizing conference m 
in London this August. 
These and the other specialized a 
cies to be created in the near future 
be the workshops of the Economic 


PHic) 


social Council for the actual conduct of 
ternational affairs outside the realm of 
iolitics. There were two main reasons 
vhy the constitutions of these bodies do 
iot form an integral part of the Charter. 

The first is that only highly qualified 
pecialists know what is needed in each 
eld and therefore the planning of the 
rganization must be left largely to them. 

The second reason is a political one, the 
eluctance of President Roosevelt to over- 
urden the Charter with provision for so 
qany activities. 

When the planning for the international 
ommunity was begun some three years 
go, no one could have foreseen that the 
Jnited States would willingly accept mem- 
ership in an international organization 
/ith so wide a scope as that envisaged in 
ae Charter. Therefore, from the stand- 
int of practical politics, bodies like the 
‘ood and Agriculture Organization and 
ae Bretton Woods financial arrangements 
vere worked out separately. 

But this very fact makes all the more 
mportant the role of the Economic and 
ocial Council because, without its co- 
tdination of the programs of the various 
pecialized agencies, there would be con- 
usion and overlapping of functions. This 
vill place a heavy responsibility upon the 
Youncil because there is hardly any ac- 
ivity in the economic and social field 
vhich does not overlap with others. 
Therefore it is well that the final decision 
ests with the Assembly, which has the 
ontro] of the budget. 


A Completely New Provision 


We now come to a provision of the 
Sharter which is absolutely unique in in- 
ernational conventions—the recognition by 
his aggregation of governments of non- 
yovernmental bodies. Article 71 reads as 
‘ollows: 

“The Economic and Social Council may 
make suitable arrangements for consulta- 
ion with non-governmental organizations 
which are concerned with matters within 
ts competence. Such arrangements may 
» made with international organizations 


ind, where appropriate, with national or- 


ranizations after consultation with the 
Member of the United Nations concerned.” 
This provision was inserted at the in- 
istence of the consultants of the American 
felegates, especially those of two widely 
jarying elements in that body, the repre- 
entatives of business and of education. 
The representatives of business included 
iwriculture, manufacturing, commerce, and 
or. They had in mind the need for 
recognition of a body like. the Inter- 
tional Chamber of Commerce which, 
nded after the first World War, fur- 
ed an important forum for the business 
Id to deal with its own special prob- 
s, and to bring their united influence 
ar upon government policies. : 
nfortunately, however, the Interna- 
al Chamber of Commerce tended at 


influence of both bodies. The 


; Sr ee a | 
“now at hand to rectify this 
om lath be 74 ‘ { 4 , 


situation and ultimately to secure for in- 
ternational trade some of the same kind 
of oversight which is planned for inter- 
national finance. 

Everyone knows that money is but a 
symbol of goods and services, but the sym- 
bol has received more attention than the 
things for which it stands. The Charter 
now provides a means for rectifying this 
situation in the only way in which it can 


government bodies in the Organization of 
the United Nations. 

The contribution of the consultants in 
the American delegation to the organiza- 
tion of international economic relations 
was fully matched by its contribution to 
that in the field of education. The Dum- 
barton Oaks plan had avoided including 
any definite mention of educational or cul- 
tural problems. This was in line with the 


ignore the economic work of the | 
Nations, with a consequent les- — 
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be done, by the plans of the world 
of business unhamperéd by governmental 
bureaucracy. 

The International Chamber 


reluctance of the founders of the League 
of Nations to make provision in it for the 
development of international understand- 
ing. In both cases the reluctance was not 
due to any opposition to the furtherance 
of cultural relations, but to an insistence 
that educational and intellectual matters 


of Com- 


merce is now meeting in London, and 
one of its first tasks will be to plan for 
the place which it can occupy alongside 


“You Must Have Spent Years on Shorthand” 


NO! I Learned in 6 WEEKS! 


You, too, can master SPEEDWRITING, the modern shorthand, in one-quarter 
the time required by symbol systems. It is far easier and more accurate to write 
and transcribe. Tens of thousands of shorthand writers have been freed from the 
drudgery of old-fashioned methods of learning and writing shorthand through the 
marvelous SPEEDWRITING system. It has no signs or symbols but uses the 
familiar letters of the alphabet. It’eliminates the strain of taking dictation and is 
easy to read back, 

~ SPEEDWRITERS are employed in the better jobs all over the country. Prepare 
now for one of these jobs—and for the post-war opportunities that await you 
just ahead! 


YOU CAN QUALIFY AS A FAST, ACCURATE SHORTHAND WRITER 
IN 72 HOURS OF HOME STUDY BY THIS FAMOUS METHOD. 


~ And 


TRADE MARK,REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


With no interference with your present work, with no sacrifice of your hours of 
recreation, you can master this easy, natural modern shorthand in six weeks of | 
home study. You can take longer if you wish; many have learned Speedwriting in 
less time. Over 100,000 have studied Speedwriting at home in their spare hours. 
The cost is only a small fraction of what you would expect to pay. Speedwriting is 
nationally recognized and highly endorsed by educators and 
business leaders. It has been used for over twenty years in 
leading corporations and Civil Service. Mail coupon below for 
illustrated booklet. No cost, no obligation; no salesman will call. 


SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING, 
Dept. 3509-5, 55 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. ams 


FREE! 


FASCINATING NEW 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


‘Gives you full informa 
tion about Speedwriting 
and includes easy lesson 
that will have you writ- 
ing typical business sen- 
tences in shorthand in a 
few minutes! 


School of Speedwriting 


55 West 42 Street 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


School of Speedwriting, Dept. 3509-5 
‘55 West 42 Street, New York 18, N, Y. 
Please send me without obligation or expense your 


illustrated booklet containing full information on Speed. t 
writing—The Modern Shorthand; also your easy, inter 4 \ 


.eating demonstration lesson. ‘ 
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“The crying 
need of our 


generation oe 


says DR. STANLEY COBB 
of Harvard University 


‘Gs for insight into the human 
nature, the behavior of man.... 


“Here is a book based on ex- 
perience, the experience of 
‘feeling as one’s own’ the emo- 
tions of a great number of 
girls and women....The book 
1s a real contribution. .. . It ts 
important to all of us, whether 
we happen to be parents, 
teachers or psychiatrists.” 


we 


a= ae 
PSYCHOLOGY 
OF WOMEN 


Volume II 


‘ MOTHERHOOD 
by 
HELENE DEUTSCH, M. D. 


Associate Psychiatrist 
Massachusetts General Hospital 


$5 


You will find this book has 
a direct bearing on the multi- 
plying problems that confront 
you these turbulent times. 


GIRLHOOD 
by Helen Deutsch, M.D. 
Fifth Printing $4.50 


Order direct or from your 
bookseller. 


GRUNE & STRATTON*® 
381 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


should be left to each nation to work out 
according to its own traditions and needs. 

The jealousy of outside interference in 
educational matters is nowhere stronger 
than in the United States where even fed- 
eral aid meets with opposition out of fear 
of centralization. The members of Con- 
gress on the American delegation were 
therefore opposed to any mention of the 
word education in the Charter, and it was 
only inserted there at the insistence of the 
entire body of consultants under the com- 


| promise formula of “educational and cul- 


tural cooperation.” 

There is, of course, no serious proposal 
anywhere to inject international control of 
education in any country. What is pro 
posed is simply a cooperative effort to se- 
cure a better understanding, by the civilized 
peoples, of the world in which we live. 


Broader Horizons 


The need for this enlargement of our 
horizon is especially brought home to us 
in connection with the reeducation of Ger- 
many. ‘The conference in London on in- 
ternational education, called for Novem- 
ber, is largely due to the fact that the 
ministers of education of the occupied 
countries have been living and working 
together in London throughout the war 
years, and bring the advantage of this ex- 
perience to the plans for international edu- 
cation in the United Nations. 

The Organization on Intellectual Coop- 


| eration of the League of Nations, with its 


headquarters in Paris, was always ham- 
pered by the abstention of both Great Bri- 


| tain and the United States from any for- 


mal connection with it. In both countries 
the cooperation was unofficial. 

The creation of a Division of Cultural 
Relations in the State Department a few 
years ago was at first directed towards 
Latin America and then enlarged to deal 
with the problems of China, but its pro- 
gram was never properly directed to the 
problem of international cultural relations 
as a whole. During the war years its ac- 
tivities were inevitably lessened. 

There will be need for a thorough re- 
casting of the whole structure of the State 
Department in this regard, but it would 
be a calamity if there were not full recog- 
nition of the unofficial organizations in the 
intellectual and cultural fields. This is 
fully recognized by men like Dr. George 
F. Zook, president of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, and his collaborators. It 
is well, however, that this report should 
end on a warning note, for nowhere is there 
greater need for private initiative and free- 
dom of thought than in the field of thought 
itself. 


_The Committee of the San Francisco 
Conference on economic and social matters 


held some forty meetings at which all the 
nations present took an active part. Chap- 


| ters 9 and 10 of the Charter, which reflect 


their achievement, combine, in the words 
of the Report to the President, “the wis- 
dom of experience with the wisdom of 
hope.” It will depend chiefly upon a 
democracy like ours to make sure that that 
promise is realized. 
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RECONVERSION ON CAMPUS 
(Continued from page 367) 


of course, study is nothing. Financial com- 
petence rather than ability and desire to use 
educational opportunity necessarily assumed 
a larger role in college admission tests. In 
any process of reconversion in the society of 
post-World War II, a chief concern should 
be to reduce the cost of education as much 
as possible, so as to widen the range of 
those to whom it may be made available. 

Because of the very genuine contribution 
to the war effort made by college women, 
it is likely that these institutions will have 
a new period of great popularity. At the 
present time, practically every college for 
women that I know of has crowded appli- 
cation lists, with students clamoring for 
admission in unprecedented numbers. A 
similar condition may be expected in the 
men’s colleges as servicemen return to ci- 
vilian life, It is now the time for college 
authorities to plan for the future in order 
to determine not how the college may hold 
its encouraging popularity, but how it can 
make its maximum contribution to the 
needs of this country in the years to come. 


The Responsibility of the Colleges 


Changes we may expect. They will 
come upon us even if we sit still and do 
nothing. It would seem, therefore, that the 
college faculty and college officers should 
try to direct the course of these changes 
instead of being helplessly at the mercy of 
forces we do not try to understand. For an 
educational institution in particular it is ob- 
vious wisdom to plan our society instead of 
blindly accepting what comes and then try- 
ing to make the best of it. be 

The obligation to analyze with as much 
‘intelligence as we possess the social forces 
directing American life at present is a job 
which belongs most particularly to the col- 
leges for women. These colleges have not 
had to mark time during the war. Actually 
their opportunities have been enlarged and 
made more favorable. 

For some years to come, the colleges for 
men will have special problems in trying 
to adapt themselves to the needs of the 
thousands of returning young veterans. 
There will be comparatively few women 
returning to college or entering college from 
war service. The path of the college for 
women, then, is relatively clear. If we have 
the will and the intelligence to state our 
aims and plan our direction, we can follow 
our own course. We shall slip backward 
and lose the gains made in women’s educa- 
tion for many years past if we simply accept 


_ the way of least resistance, or try to turn 


back to the point where we were in 1941. 

Nothing can be mote harmful or more 
stultifying in education (as in politics and 
industry) than an attempt to “return to ‘nor- 
malcy” because ‘we liked the past ane 
shrink from the effort of trying to plan fo: 
the future. Preparation of young peopk 
for the building of a very much bett 
America is the responsibility which the col. 


In setting forth 


here only the items ¢ 
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conversion which have to do primarily 
ith external arrangement of time I realize 
at these are not the only matters to be 
nsidered nor are they the most import- 
it matters. But other more fundamental 
ints at issue are another story. It is not 
ily the time to be consumed but the meth- 
1 and content of education in our liberal 
ts studies that must be reexamined in 
‘der to enable students to make their max- 
num contribution to society. Nothing 
ss can justify the privileges colleges en- 
y as institutions favored by public good 
ull and by exemption from taxation. 
lothing less than the best the colleges can 
ler should be tolerated in the new task 
f reconversion which is already upon us. 


TRAIL-BLAZERS 
(Continued from page 365) 


1¢ league started early in 1942 on its own 
rand of war work. 

The somewhat learned pamphlets gave 
fay to page-long broadsides printed in large 
tters on bright colored paper and distrib- 
ted by the thousands. In Hamilton Coun- 
y, Tennessee, last spring a broadside and 

booklet on Dumbarton Oaks were left 
1 every doctor’s and dentist’s waiting 
oom and wrapped in every package in 
wo department stores and two bookstores. 
n Louisville in July, 85,000 broadsides were 
istributed—one for every five citizens in 
ne city. 

Window displays blossomed out all over 
ne country, from the village store to Lord 
nd Taylor’s Fifth Avenue space. The ra- 
io was pressed into service. 

The method of “directed conversation” 
yas explored and leaguers found that by 
alking, just talking to the people with 
yhom they came in contact — the sales- 
irl at the glove counter, the seatmate on 
he bus, the man who came to lay new 
noleum, anybody—public opinion could 
¢ influenced. Particularly in smaller com- 
aunities this informal face-to-face work 
urned out to be a potent educational force. 

Also the league began to take issues di- 
ectly to the voters in order to find out 
vhere the emotional block was and try 
9 erase it. Twice within the last year the 
t. Louis league, for instance, has can- 
assed every voter in one ward explaining 
he issues at stake, answering questions, and 
rging him to be sure to vote. Before 
ae San Francisco Conference, the National 
€ague prepared a questionnaire to be tak- 
n from door to door or used in street 
iter views to stimulate people to think 
bout peace and what makes it. In Law- 
snce, Kan., the league polled the whole 
m about the Dumbarton Oaks. agree- 


1 sentiment, the fact was made known 
gislators, newspapers, congressmen and 
esentatives to the Conference. . 


However, the device which has seemed 


r type “study group” in which 


up whose members were trained 
| eee sroupe that were being 
de ee rs | eng te 
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ost effective is the discussion group. _ 
Duck amendment and the long fight to 
learned more and more about a_ 
government became a dis-. 
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RIGHT OFF THE PRESS - « - 


JOSEPH McCABE’S NEW BOOK 


Outlines of World’s Great Isms 


An Exposition of the Creeds that Appeal to the Modern W orld 


Joseph McCabe's new 60,000-word book, “Outlines of the: World’s Great ’Isms,” is 
complete and gives 91 titles in alphabetical"order, which makes it a little encyclopedia. 


inches in size) : 


Agnosticism Dualism 
Altruism Epicureanism 
Anarchism : Ethicism 
eabuldlad Evolutionism 
Atheism Fascism 
Authoritarianism Feminism 3 
Behavicricm Fundamentalism 
Bolshevism Hedonism 
Buddhism Hinduism 
Capitalism Holism 
Catholicism Humanism 
Christianism Idealism 
Christian Scientism Imperialism 
Clericalism Indeterminism 
Collectivism Individualism 
Communism Intellectualism 
Confucianism Intuitionalism 
Congregationalism Judaism 
Darwinism Liberalism 
Deism Mathusianism 
Determinism Materialism 
Dialectical Materialism Mechanicism 


| Here’s the full list of “Isms” covered by Joseph McCabe in this large book (5% x 81% 


Mendelism Realism 
Menshevism Satanism 
Methodism Secularism 
Militarism Sensualism 
Medernism Shintoism 
Mohammedanism Skepticism 
Monism Socialism 
Mysticism Sovietism 
Nationalism Spiritualism 
Naturalism Stoicism 

Nazism Supernaturalism 
Nietzscheanism Syndicalism 
Obscurantism Theism 
Occultism Taoism 

Pacifism Theosophism 
Pantheism Totalitarianism 
Patriotism Transcendentalism 
Positivism Ultramontanism 
Pragmatism Unitarianism 
Protestantism Universalism 
Puritanism Utilitarianism 
Radicalism Vitalism 
Rationalism Zionism 


The above 91 Isms are covered with more than mere definitions. McCabe offers an article under each of his 91 headings. 
That’s why this book is a little encyclopedia instead of a dictionary. In a statement accompanying his Ms., Joseph McCabe 


wrote: 


“1 worked hard to make this book a ‘must’ with all persons who seek to understand the important currents of 


thought that are influencing our generation. 1 consider this book one of the most important I've ever done. In writing it, 
| kept my audience always in mind—the Man in the Street who wants the truth in simple, candid speech. | hope this 
volume will reach a wide audience. If we are to rebuild this sorry world we will have to get our facts straight. That is 
the foundation on which we must build. ‘Outlines of the World’s Great ’Isms’ gives the intelligent reader the facts, first 
and always, for | approached this big field in a thoroughly ob jective mood.”’ 


This 60,000-word, 96-page book (5!/2 x 8! inches in size) costs 75c per copy, prepaid. Address orders to: 


E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS - 


formed. The National League has no idea 
how many of these groups are in existence, 
but it does know that 5,000 discussion lead- 


ers have been trained and that the sale of 


publications to be used by them has tripled 
in the past year. : 

Discussion has been found to have a habit 
of multiplying. One group spawns other 
groups. Like this, for instance. An Ohio 
league member led a discussion before a 
woman’s club. One of those present got a 
league discussion leader for her church 
group. A member of that group asked the 
leader to her mothers’ club, and someone 
there took her to a P. T. A. meeting. 
Sixteen members of the P. T. A. arranged 
discussion meetings in their own homes. 
What happened after that I don’t know, 
but no doubt something did. © | 

This discussion campaign is particularly 
aimed at the men and women who cannot 
leave the children to go downtown to a big 
meeting, but who can slip over to a neigh- 
bor’s for an hour after the children are in 
bed. It is designed to give people a chance 
to make up their own minds about govern- 
mental policy by threshing out their ideas 
together as their forefathers did around fire- 
place or pot-bellied stove. eas Se 

During its quarter-century of existence 
the league has had its share in legislative 
achievements. Besides those already men- 
tioned, one should certainly list the Lame 


keep Muscle Shoals as a yardstick. Pure 
food, drugs, and cosmetics, extension of civil 


service, Social Security, Reciprocal Trade 


Agreements are other long time interests. 
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GIRARD, KANSAS 


Bie opportunities and jobs 
waiting for those who speak 
Spanish. Millions of dollars be- 
ing invested in Mexico, Central 
and South America. Enjoy 
more — earn more. Increase 
social, business, travel and 
reading pleasures. CORTINA 
Method famous for over 60 
years, teaches you to speak like 
a native. Learn quickly, easily “> 
at home “‘by listening” to Cor- 
tinaphone records. Thousands have, why not you? 
No risk under our Five-Day Approval offer. 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN also taught by this 
amazing method. Send for Free Book, ‘“‘The Cor- 
tina Short-Cut’—state language interested in. 


CORTINA ACADEMY—Established in 1882 
Dept. 399 105 West 40th St., New York 138, N. Y. 


On state and local levels the record is also 
lustrous. ; i ~ 
In view of the past achievements, it is 
especially interesting to note that the more 
broadly based program of mass education 
is showing results in proportion to the 
stepped-up energy which has gone into it. 
There is, of course, no way of measuring 
how much effect its Second Chance cam- — 
paign had upon the events in San Francisco _ 
or the favorable vote in the Senate, But in — 
some other recent activities the league 
known to have furnished both the initiating 
force and the steady drive. 27 tant 
_ Georgia’s abolition of the poll tax, for 
instance, was publicly credited to 
league’s six-year program. of education 
(Continued on page 383) ag 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


WHEN YOU MARRY 


by Evelyn M. Duvall and Reuben Hill 
A realistic, functional, and coordinated approach to 
marriage written for today’s young people in response 
to thoir pleas for counsel, Answering their most fre- 
quent questions it treats comprehensively the sociologi- 
cal, biological, psychological, and economic aspects of 
family living. $3.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 17 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Official Journal of the American Sociological Society. 
In addition to papers and proceedings of the So- 


WORKERS WANTED 


SUPERVISOR, professionally trained and experi- 
enced, to have charge of a family service depart- 
ment in multiple service Jewish case work agency. 
Responsibilities include supervision of workers and 
students, administration of unit and community 
committee work. $2700 to $3800. 
8215 Survey. 


SETTLEMENT HOUSE, three group workers 
needed :—Assistant Director—Activities Director, 
man or woman. Playroom leader—woman. Girls’ 
activities leader. Apply: Martin Dinga, Director, 
North Toledo Community House, 3439 N. Erie 
Street, Toledo 11, Ohio. 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES—Pennsylvania— 
two vacancies, Lewistown and Wellsboro, yearly 
salary range $2136-$2412. College degree—2 years 
social work experience required. Professional train- 
ing, child welfare experience desired. Provisional 
appointments pending civil service examinations. 
Write Rural Child Welfare Unit, Educational 
Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Salary range 


CASE WORKER with Masters in Social Work, no 


dlety, it contains articles on sociological research, s a = . e SEER 
news notes, book reviews, and foreign corresponden¢e, other need apply, Migr 6 8 eee ae 
Subscription $4.00 a year - Special library rate $3.00 Agency. Beginning salary $3,000. Apply Mrs. 


Address: Managing Editor 
American Sociological Review 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take in 
the betterment of the world. Put it in your 
library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., 
New York 19, -N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 


29 LANGUAGES BY LINGUAPHONE. Russian, 
Spanish, Portuguese—Direct conversational method 
for mastering any language quickly, easily, cor- 
rectly at home. Send for FREE book. LINGUA- 
PHONE INSTITUTE, 50 RCA Bldg., 
York 20. CI 7-0830. 


New 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


PRINTING 


LET US PRINT YOUR PAMPHLETS. 
for free circular giving terms. Haldeman-Julius 
Company, Box P-1003, Girard, Kansas. 


PERSONAL NAME STICKERS printed with 
your mame and address. 500 for $1. Box 24, Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y. 


BOOKPLATES 
FREE CATALOG, showing several hundred’ beau- 


Ethel Copelan, Director, Jewish Children’s Serv- 
ice Bureau, 78 Marietta Street, N.W., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


CASE WORKERS. Two, professionally qualified, 
by Jewish Family and Children’s Agency offering 
good supervision and special interest assignments. 
Classifications Case Worker I and Case Worker 
II provide excellent salary range. 8210 Survey. 


TWO TRAINED CASEWORKERS 


for good 


children’s institution. Requirements: 
degree in social work; experience or training in 
children’s agency preferred. Salary range $2,000.00- 
$2,400.00 Miss Ruth Butcher, Children’s Service 
Bureau, 127 Northwest 2nd Street, Miami 36, 
Florida. 


WANTED: Case Worker for Private Agency in a 
Mid West town of fifty thousand. Challenging op- 
portunity. Adequate salary. 8207 Survey. 


ADOPTION AGENCY wants professional trained 
case worker for study department, child placing 
experience desirable; ability, either latent or de- 
veloped, to relate as a case worker to young 
babies and to use knowledge about infant develop- 
ment discriminatingly. Salary $1800 to $2400. 
Write Miss Julia Ann Bishop, Director of Case 
Work, Children’s Home Society of Virginia, Box 
554, Richmond, Virginia. 


CASE WORKER: Woman, in Jewish multiple case 
work agency, upstate New York. Graduate or 
equivalent experience considered. 8208 Survey. 


WANTED: Red Cross Home Service Secretary. 
Case Worker with Red Cross experience and exec- 
utive experience or ability preferred. Small agency. 
Working conditions and salary good. Write 
Bristol Family Welfare Association, Bristol, Con- 
necticut. 


CHRISTODORA 
HOUSE 


, 601 East Ninth Street 
New York 


A Residence Club for men and 
women, providing an atmo- 
sphere particularly acceptable 
to social workers, educators, 
students, professional people 
generally. 


All outside rooms .. . meals optional 
Write for folder 


COOPERATIVE COMMUNITY 


MORE MEMBERS WANTED to plan together our 
own self-reliant independent cooperative commu- 
nity. Introduce yourself fully in first letter. 8144 
Survey. 


“POWHATAN” INDIAN PIPE 


SEND a dollar bill for genuine “Powhatan” hand- 
made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica famous 
original Virginia antique, two long stems, his- 
toric booklet, directions, enjoyment, and _ care. 
Rustic container, postage prepaid, PAMPLIN 
PIPE CO., Richmond, Virginia. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A _ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, group 
work, institutional, casework and med- 
ical social work positions. 


WE OFFER EMPLOYERS AND CANDIDATES 
in all fields of social work everywhere an en- 
tirely new, unique medium for finding just the 
right person or position. Because screening tech- 
niques have been streamlined, and placement fees 
reduced to a flat $25.00, the widest selection 
.current conditions permit is attracted. Why leave 


tiftil desions. any stones unturned? Perhaps the very person 
ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio CASE WORKERS with training and experience for you would most like to get in touch with is also 
positions with Home Service Department of reading this ad. Write for details. Central 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
Over twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 


American Red Cross. Opportunity for case work 
with discharged servicemen. Midwestern City, 
population over 200,000. Salary good. 8202 
Survey. 


Good salary and opportunity for ad- 
8205 Survey. 


YOUNG SOCIAL WORKER, trained, interested 
in executive work in middle western family and 
children’s agency. Good pay and interesting job. 


vancement. 


Registry Service, 109 South Stanwood, Columbus 
9, Ohio, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, male, now employed in 
Orphanage, considering change. Many years ex- 
perience administration, child program manage- 
ment, finest experience, wil Itravel. 8198 Survey. 


TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. SUPERINTENDENT, institution, or agency.-Man, 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghost wiiting of R006 Surg: now (10 years) administration large public child 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature QUALIFIED DIRECTOR for a Jewish child-caring care program, 10 years private social agency of 


articles. Testimonials galore. 
Sermons and Outlines also furnished. FREE 
Circular. Dept. ‘S,” Continental Writers’ 
Seah Bureau, 210 Fifth Ave., New York, 


. 


Printed Lectures, 


& 


RESEARCH: Congressional Library, Government 
Bureaus, etc. Questions, literary or scientific in- 
vestigations, genealogy, business errands, attended 
by experts. Circular free. CREHORE, Box 
2329-G, Washington 13, D.C. F 


__ MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


UNLOAD YOUR SUBSCRIPTION CHORES! 


Send me your want-list of magazines and news- 
papers, new and renewal; I get all available, bill 
ut afterwards. Institutional accounts edited. 
catalog, circular’ free. JOHN CREHORE, Post- 
box 2329-G, Washington 13, D. C. J 


a EEASSIFIED RATES 


agency maintaining a foster home program. Male 
or female. Write details of training and experi- 
ence to Mr. Harry D. Cohan, c/o Hebrew 
Women’s Home for Children, 185 Westbourne 


Parkway, Hartford 5, Connecticut. 


i 2 Supervisor 
trained, experienced capable Senior Case Workers; 
must be persons of unquestioned goed health, 
character and habits, and able to furnish refer- 
ences. Good salary, permanent employment, and 
an opportunity to do a real Case Work job with 
a State-wide, non-sectarian Child Placing Agency. 
Apply to the Children’s Home Society of Florida, 
403 Consolidated Building, Jacksonville, Florida. 


CASEWORKER—Catholic family or child welfare 
caseworker, salary range $1920 to $2340. . Must 
have graduate training. 8178 Survey. é 


exceptional standards. cademic background in 
psychiatric social work. Special interest in mod- 
ern standards institutional care, sadoption, guar- 
dianship, foster care. Religion—Catholic. $4,600 
to $5,000 or maintenance equivalent. 8211 Survey. 


ipsa pa DNEre Donde ee work. se 
ministrative ability, long years of experience. Un- 
derstanding modern child care. Case work ba ke 
ground. Excellent references. 8212 Survey. ‘ 


MAN with long executive experience in boys’ work 
desires location in New England. Available 
tober Ist. 8189 Survey. 


‘WOMAN EXECUTIVE, available October Ist to 


head Home for Dependent Children. ‘ex- 
perience in institutional’ administration; health 
Programs; diet; case work; 


roblem children 
_ community contacts, etc. 8204 Sarees ; ; 


SUPERVISOR-WORKER, (train experi: 
skilled in_ simplifying= case Lah aye h 
tablish. effective family program, not encro: ni; 
other community agencies. Executive experienc 

but may consider special lead or Intake servic 

with some supervision. 8200 S : 


0 Survey. — 


Display 35c per liney non-display 8c per word; girls in club and activity program, also soci IVE CTO MAT 
in tatu charge $1.50 per insertion, 10% discount recreation. Jewish Comat Conte, Now Yack meee pide Bae oe 
on six insertions, 15% on twelve. Cash with order. aa State fully education, experience, refer firm and kindred services. 
ot Wes oe ; ha af So and salary expected. 8185 S 3 : and references, 
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mention Survey Grapuic) 
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TRAIL-BLAZERS 
(Continued from page 381) 


tk. Said the editor of the Atlanta Jour- 
: “When the Georgia league announced 
stand there were no loud huzzahs from 
press or the populace and no support 


atever from politicians and office holders. | 


> had just made up our minds that the 
ll tax was part and parcel of our south- 
| heritage and nothing could or should 
done about it.” 


nm the same way the Missouri league was | 


active first in securing a constitutional 
wvention, then in following and influenc- 
r the work of the year-long session, and 
ally in getting the new and greatly im- 
ved charter adopted, that the charter 
s said by the president of the Missouri 
mmittee for the New Constitution to be 
triumph for the League of Women 
ters.” 
The Milwaukee league made a study of 
al housing conditions, interested other or- 
uzations and helped to organize a joint 
ion committee which finally pushed 
ough an ordinance to set up a housing 
thority—in a town which had been in- 
ferent to its housing problem . . . The 
ddletown (Conn.) league secured a se- 
t ballot in the election of the school 
urd. . . . The Superior (Wis.) league 
sineered a shift to a council-manager 
m of government. .. . The Cincinnati 
gue saw to it that ninth grade students 
that city learn about their municipal 
vernment at firsthand... . 
And so one might go on through a long 
of recent league jobs over the country. 
ina Lord Strauss, now president of the 
tional League, remarked not long ago, 
he times are ripe for bringing renewed 
ality. into our democratic form of govern- 
nt.” One of the factors in this renewed 


ality, if it comes, will be the trail-blazing 
d the experimentation which have gone 
in the league. 

me: 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
(Continued from page 371) 


a] acai ena 


the families receiving public assistance 
the USA are getting less than the amount 
ied as necessary for them by the work- 
in the state agencies administering the 

m. The situation is not the fault 
the caseworker or of the state legisla- 
e—except, perhaps, in one or two in- 
It is due to a state’s economic in- 


eceives supplementary federal aid. 

at of the coverage of welfare services 

ughout the country? In spite of wide- 
1 gains in the 1730’s in. both public 
vate fields, these are, by and large, 

ndeveloped—not merely services for 

ed cash assistance, but serv- 


helpful to those not in . J t 
fishies cry Pen uy iat dnericeds status under the system. — 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 


A Profession for the College Woman 


An intensive and basic experience in the : 
course which leads to 


offered during the thirty months’ 


various branches of nursing is 
the degree of 


MASTER OF NURSING 
A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college of 


approved standing is required for 


For Catalogue and Information address: 


New Haven, 


ion, 
The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Connecticut 


\ 


ership, private insurance, other forms of 
savings, self-help and mutual aid. 


Certainly it is unfortunate if people are 


obliged to draw on relatives’ resources at 
the sacrifice of other members 
family group. But what are families for if 
not for the help their members give one 
another? 
is to share things with those we love. 
Perhaps that idea is old-fashioned; certain- 
ly it can be misused. 
welfare administrator I should push for 
abolition of “relatives’ responsibility” in the 
public assistance law. 
time I would encourage caseworkers not to 
overlook the; values which members of a 
family gain in helping one another when 
they can. 


of the 
The greatest satisfaction in life 


If I were a state 


But at the same 


Accomplishments: 1935-1945 
Despite shortcomings in meeting our ob- 


jectives of a minimum level of well-being 
the country over, we shall have reason 
to be happy if we make as much progress 
toward social security in the next ten years 
as we have in the last ten. 
record: 


Here is the 


Old age and survivors insurance. Here 


and now at the close of this first decade we 


- have a national system under which some 


to provide adequate assistance un- | 


forty million persons are insured. That is, 
they have not only credit toward retirement. 
benefits at the close of their working life 

but, if they should die:today, monthly bene- deprived of parental support and care by 


fits or a lump sum would be paid to sur- 
vivors designated in the act. Their sur- 


vivors insurance alone ,represents $50,000,- 


000,000 in family insurance protection. 


4 


More than thirty million additional per- the program cannot be measured in sta 
sons have some credits towards acquiring tics. This is the common understa 


My 


taling more than 
i payable - 


Meanwhile, benefits. | 
000,000 a month 
fit 


people now old and in need, but more than: 


pendent on a deceased worker without 
widow or child; to children of retired or de- 
ceased workers; and to widows, irrespec- 
tive of age, who have a child of the in- 
sured in their care. 


Federal-state system of unemployment 
compensation. In operation throughout the 
nation, under this system about thirty-six 
million. workers have wage credits that 
qualify them for benefits at state stand- 
ards if they are thrown out of work in- 
voluntarily and cannot get another job. 

Today, in the face of the uncertainties of 
the reconversion period, there is almost 
$7,000,000,000 in state accounts in the na- 
tional Unemployment Trust Fund—a back- 
log such as the country has never before 
had when grave economic changes were 


in process. ere 


Public Assistance. The Social Security 


- Act has stimulated comprehensive programs 


of old age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to dependent children in all or 
nearly all states. The social insurance sys- 
tem itself is too new to have affected most 


two million of. them—one in five of the 
total aged population—are getting public 
assistance (old age pensions) on the basis x 
of need. Aid is being given under the 
act to more than 50,000 blind persons; and 
(in more than a quarter million families) 
to about 650,000 children who have been 


the death, incapacity or continued absence 
from home of one or both parents. mad 


Overall. The outstanding achievem« 


has spread of the strategic importan 
social security system to democracy, 
to lastin 


nomic progress—e 


regim, D 


ae 


. ANNOUNCEMENTS 


—-s The Aniversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1945-46 


Autumn Quarter begins October 2, 1945 
Winter Quarter begins January 2, 1946 
Spring Quarter begins March 25, 1946 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1946 


(Dates to be announced later) 


Giving complete program and requirements 


for admission will be sent on request. 


il SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering a Program 
of Social Work Education Leading to the Degree of 
Master of Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens Late June, 1946 


The course provides two years of academic credits 
including theory, field practice in selected social 
agencies, and the writing of a thesis. 


The urgent demand for qualified social workers in 
civilian and war-related social agencies offers a wide 
variety of opportunities for graduates. 


Racial Attitudes of Negro Clients 


The Relative Amenability of Dull and Bright Children ; 
to Child Guidance Treatment 


Treatability of Children of Alcoholic Parents 


Some Differences between Neurotic Delinquents and 
Other Neurotic Children . 


For further information prite to 


THE DIRECTOR 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for September, 1945 


Olga Verin 
Jean M. Cooley — 
Marcia Holden 


Margery Stern 


COLLEGE HALL 8 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


(Continued from page 383) 


materialize. So too, have those advance 


fears that social security would sap our 


moral stamina and turn us into a nation of 
loafers. To the contrary, the war years 


~ have demonstrated that Americans want to 


work and will work when they have a 
chance. Here are three samples of the evi- 
dence i in the case: 


retirement benefits, there are two who are 
ea FB 
their payments. 
_ Public assistance rolls declined as defense 
and war jobs opened up. After a long de- 
. pression, people rose to the chance to earn 
Msoeh Ys that not only. relieved them from 
on relatives or friends, but made 


port unn ecessary. Phe 
persons: 


at iu 


e been predominant- 
‘ _and the unskilled— 
ret Z 


and hard | to” Pa: 


_ For every aged worker who is drawing 


Bacigile but choose to work rather than take 


drawing unemployment ; 


ane 


hae 


account cost of around 17 cents a year. 
Carefully selected and trained, federal, state 
and local staffs, working under personnel 
merit systems, have overcome initial lack of 
experience and achieved a countrywide 
reputation for impartial and efficient admin- 
istration. 

As a people, we have come to realize, in 
the words Franklin D. Roosevelt used in 
the economic crisis of 1933, that what we 
have most to fear is fear itself, That was 
two years before he initiated a social se- 
curity system which has substituted hope 
and confidence for fear, and has helped us 
to have and to hold, individually and col- 
lectively, the independence and freedom we 


cherish. ~ 
=~ é 


‘The Decade Ahead 


In the United States, as in all other coun- 
tries that have developed social legislation, 
- the first step has been to recognize the needs 
of particular groups who: 


has won wide public. 


i—the me 
aged, widows an : 


“These call for extending social ius 


special plight p: 


ing and rounding out the social security pr 
gram in the United States have been, ma 
by the Social Security Board to Congres 


to protect all gainfully employed pe 
everywhere—and their dependents. Th 
call for covering the other major risks of 
voluntary wage loss to which a worker 
liable—those from sickness and disabili 
less than unemployment and old age.: 
call for insurance against costs of med 
care. d 

They call, also, for expanding fed 
state public assistance programs. to 
the needs not merely of the special g 
now covered, but of any person who | 
the basic minimum for subsistence. 
they hew to the line that insurance 
fits and assistance payments alike, 
More adequate; that inequities in. 
tection available to persons who: 
‘stances are oie a se live 


areas 
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retail price, and frequently much less. (A small 
charge is added to cover postage and other mailing 
expenses. ) 

As a member you receive a careful pre-publica- 
tion report about each book-of-the-month (and at 
the same time reports about all other important 
new books). If you want the book-of-the-month, 
you let it come. If not, you specify some other 


book you want, or simply write, “Send me noth- 


ing.” With every two books-of-the-month you buy 
you receive, free, a book dividend. Brave Men is 
an example. Last year the retail value of books 
given to Club members was over $9,000,000. 
Your only obligation as a member is to buy no 
fewer than four books-of-the-month in any twelve- 
month period, and you can cancel your subscrip- 


tion any time after doing so. (Prices are slightly 


higher tn Canada.) 


Wl we FREE copy-as a neur member-of 
BRAVE MEN 


BY ERNIE PYLE 
“This book for thousands and thousands of us, 


who have sons or friends’ sons in this war, will 
be the source book of what happened to them, 
as they saw it. This is the first-hand reporting 
which will never be equaled by stories told 
afterwards.” — Henry Seidel Canby. Here is 
what your own boy would tell, what all the 
boys would tell, of what they have seen and en- 
dured, if they only could write as Ernie did. 
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1 : BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, 385 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. = 
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BILL MAULDIN 


BRUCE MARSHALL 


TO JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
_ Signing and mailing the postcard enrolls you. You pay no fixed 
sum as a member and obligate yourself for no fixed term. You 


pay for each book as you receive tt, no more than the publisher’s 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 

=e -BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. =e 
| 385 MADISON AVENUE __ = | 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. | 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


(No Postage Stamp Necessary if Malled In the United States) 
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COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS $3.00 


UP FRONT 
by Bill Mauldin 


Here is war as the G.l.s see it. Sergeant Bill Mauldin, 
the G.l.s’ favorite cartoonist, comes home after five 
years of war to find himself famous. His book—over 
a hundred cartoons with running text — has been 
greeted throughout the country with the same spon- 
taneous enthusiasm accorded Ernie Pyle’s Brave Men. 


and 


THE WORLD, THE FLESH 
AND FATHER SMITH 


by Bruce Marshall 


Bruce Marshall wrote that delightful book, Father 


Malachy’s Miracle. Now he has written an equally 
delicious story of a Catholic priest in Scotland. “It is 
asperged with cleansing mirth,” Christopher Morley 
says, “the sly mischief that has as much fun in smil- 
ing at itself as at anyone else.” 
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“Dow’t loek at me, lady, 
I didn’t do it.” 


“Why the hell couldn't 
you have been born a 
beautiful woman?” 


A FREE cory 
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